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A WORD TO OUR FRIENDS. 


Some curiosity may be felt to know how the Association 
has passed through those disastrous times of the last six 
months, which, as they have broken down so many com- 
mercial houses, have also crippled benevolent organizations, 
and left philanthropic and missionary societies in debt. 

We do not propose to go into any details on this point, 
believing it to be sufficient for the purpose we have now in 
view, to state, in general, that our receipts for the last six 
months have been about three thousand dollars less than, 
judging from the corresponding six months in former years, 
we had reason to believe they would be; that is to say, they 
have been three thousand dollars less than they aie 
would have been but for the financial panic. 

No one can be surprised at this. When men see fortunes 
wrecked around them, and know not but that at any day 
they too may meet a loss of all their goods, it cannot be 
expected that the claims of charity will have anything like 
the consideration and support accorded to them in prosper- 
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ous times. We have felt so much sympathy for the trials 
and struggles of business men, that we have preferred to 
wait tilla better day comes before we make an allusion to 
the interests which our friends have hitherto cheerfully sus- | 
tained. 

With the dawn of that better day which we are now per- 
mitted to welcome, there will arise, we doubt not, in many 
hearts the questions, Is it not time to renew the charities 
which I felt obliged temporarily to suspend? Should I not 
now give a fresh support to objects which have a claim upon — 
my regard, — and do this as an expression of my gratitude to 
God, both for being borne up in trials in which others have 
sunk, and for the pleasing hope of more successful times 
which now rises upon the business prospects of the world? 

During the next two months of April and May we hope 
we may receive, from friends in the city and in the country, 
from the rich in sums evincing a large generosity, and from 
the poor in their humbler but no less praiseworthy contri- 
butions, such assistance as may enable us to sustain the 
interests we are trying to uphold. Never can the gifts of 
our friends afford. more timély and grateful aid. We trust 
there are those who will not wait for personal solicitation, 
but will enclose some expression of their good wishes di- 
rectly to the Treasurer. To our District Agents we may 
suggest, that, in many cases cut off by “hard times” from 
making an appeal at any earlier day, perhaps they may yet 
find opportunity to address many societies in their districts 
before. our next Annual Meeting. Will not our ministers 
generally do something for our relief, and may they not 
now with good reason ask for contributions for missionary 
objects, not doubting but that in many cases their people 
will thank them for the opportunity of giving? Commit- 
tees of gentlemen, and “ladies’ sewing-circles,” may also 
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help us, by instituting measures to supply every family in 
their town with copies of the books we are publishing. 
Large sales of these would do good in every parish, and 
would give us immediate and timely assistance. 

In regard to the circulation of the Quarterly Journal we 
have one word to add. Several parishes, that have hitherto 
taken up an annual contribution, have neglected to do this 
through the late hard times. On the one hand, we do not 
wish to withhold abruptly the supply of that Journal when 
there is an intention to give an annual contribution; but, on 
the other hand, it cannot be expected that we shall continue 
to send it to societies that have no purpose to contribute. 
We hope our friends will bear this in mind, so that when 
the Association suffers the Joss of an annual contribution, it 
may in no case suffer the further loss of the expense of cop- 
ies of the Journal fruitlessly printed and circulated. 

It only remains to be said, that, in view of the business 
troubles through which our community has passed, it has 
been the care of the Executive Committee to manage the 
affairs of the Association with all the prudence they ,could 
bring to this service, and they have confident hope that at 
the Annual Meeting, in May next, they may report that the 
Association has gone on steadily in its varied departments 
of action, and is entirely free from debt. But one thing. is- 
wanted to secure this gratifying result, —that our friends 
now remember us in the way and to the extent we have 
here indicated. We feel sure that they would deeply regret 
to hear that we were compelled to withhold our regular 
appropriations to our missions in Kansas and India, or to 
take a retreating step in our book operations. 
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CHRISTIAN SALVATION. 


On taking up my newspaper, the other day, I found an 
extract from a sermon lately preached by the Rev. Mr. 
Spurgeon of London. Here it is: — 


‘‘Tf any man here should be in doubt on account of ignorance, 
let me as plainly as1can state the Gospel. I believe it to be 
wrapped up in one word, — Substitution. I have always consid- 
ered, with Luther and Calvin, that the sum and substance of the 
Gospel lies in that word Substitution, Christ standing in the stead 
of man. IfI understand the Gospel, it is this: —I deserve to be 
lost and ruined; the only reason why I should not be damned is 
this, that Christ was punished in my stead, and there is no need 
to execute sentence twice for sin. Christ took the cup in both his 
hands, and 


‘ At one tremendous draught of love 
He drank damnation dry.” 


In another sermon, by the same preacher, I see he has 
represented the Devil as troubling a man with his sins; 
whereupon the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon tells the man to reply 
as follows: — 

“You rascal, you, don’t come troubling me! Did I not trans- 
fer your business to Jesus Christ, bad debts and all? What busi- 
ness have you to bring them up to me? I laid all on Christ. Go 
and tell my Master; don’t come troubling me!”’ 


These sentences would not have attracted my attention 
on account of anything that the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon is in 
himself. But the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon is a representative 
man. In the heart of the kingdom where the Christianity 
of the nineteenth century is supposed to culminate, the Rey. 

_ Mr. Spurgeon is its most popular expounder. Twenty thou- 
sand people flock to hear the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon preach. 
They are not the idle rabble of a great metropolis; but 
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dukes and lords, gentlemen and ladies moving in polished 
circles, hang with breathless attention on the Rev. Mr. Spur- 
geon’s words. In him the Christianity of this age has a 
plain utterance; he puts himself forward to speak out with- 
out mincing what Luther and Calvin taught. I give him 
eredit for candor at least, and believe he has stated the log- 
ical consequences of the Calvinistic theology; so that I look 
upon the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon as the tide-water mark, to 
show what point the flood of the popular Christianity of this 
age has reached. 

What is it? I turn back to read the above sentences — 
again. I have no words to express my astonishment. Chris- 
tian salvation secured by substitution, and all our business 
transferred to Christ, bad debts and all! How can you 
bring that statement into the Sermon on the Mount? In 
which of the beatitudes is it taught? Does not every beati- 
tude teach a diametrically opposite doctrine? Was it not 
this very notion of imputed righteousness on which they 
relied who boasted that they had Abraham for their father, 
and unto whom Christ said, “Except your righteousness 
exceed that of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye can in no wise 
enter into the kingdom of heaven”? In short, is not Chris- 
tian salvation something a little deeper than a mechanical” 
transfer and substitution, something more interior and spir- 
itual than all our imputations and adjustments? “Thou shalt 
call his name Jesus, because he shall save his people from 
their sins.’ Can we not see the truth here? That man 
has experienced Christian salvation who is saved from sin- 
ning. Christian salvation is identical with a pure and holy 
character. Righteousness that is right, not outwardly alone, 
but i in the heart, is the righteousness of God. Christ’s sal-- 
vation is a regenerated soul ; Spurgeon’s salvation is a ticket 
of transfer and substitution. When Napoleon’s body await- 
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ed burial, a crucifix was placed upon it as it was laid in 
state. That crucifix just as much proved the Christian 
character of the Emperor, as a creed of transfer and substi- 
tution proves the Christian character of its holder. 

Yet this outward and mechanical idea, that we can be 
saved, not by what we are, but by what we are imputed to 
be, by another’s standing in our stead, and “drinking dam- 
nation dry,” this is the doctrine which thousands and thou- 
sands rush to hear. And those who preach that the true 
salvation is nothing short of a real freedom from sin, are ac- 
cused of holding a “lax” system, and “prophesying smooth 
things”! We are warned against the pride of self-right- 
eousness ; as if pride was not more likely to belong to an 
imputed than to a real righteousness! For one, when I 
think of these things, and remember that our Christian ed- 
ucation has raised the mass of men no higher than these 
views of Spurgeon, I do not wonder that a true Christian- 
ity makes but slow headway in the world. Who shall lift 
up a voice of power against these low, corrupt, and semi- 
barbarous views? We talk of the little effect Christianity 
has yet produced. What can such a Christianity as this be 
expected todo? Christianity has not yet had a fair chance. 
It must first be purged of these awful errors, 
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_ UNITARIAN IGNORANCE. 


Most other sins and follies have been imputed to Unita- 
rians, nor have they escaped the charge of ignorance. In 
connection with the truths of the Scriptures, for instance, 
there are those who think us deplorably ignorant, wilfully 
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strangers to what the Bible contains, not caring enough 
about it to search and find. And evén where we do search 
and find, we are thought by some to be so depraved in mind 
and heart as to reject the truth, and thus remain really 
ignorant of its nature. How it is that we are more de- 
praved than others, if all are “totally depraved,” we are 
not told; or what possible motive any man can have for 
preferring error, when he knows it will not alter the truth, 
nor save him from perdition. 

Aside from these childish allegations, probably confined 
to those who are themselves both ignorant and religiously 
conceited, I suppose the charge of ignorance is not often 
brought against Unitarians. As a class, they are allowed to 
be better informed than most classes, and they are some- 
times accused of being proud of their knowledge, or their 
general intelligence, and making it stand for religion, if 
united with a certain portion of morality. 

We are not concerned now to set forth the right or the 
wrong of these impressions. The opinions of others, in this 
respect, do not trouble us. It is a small thing to be judged 
of man’s judgment. It is a great thing to be judged of the 
Lord, and even of our own consciences in the light of truth. 
And truth constrains us to say, that we are not, in our judg- 
ment, very intelligent, but rather ignorant, in regard to 
some things which are essential to our character as Unita- 
rian Christians. And of some of these we wish to speak, 
in all frankness and honesty. 

Unitarians are apt to be ignorant, first, of their own his- 
tory. Many of them may not know that they have any 
history. We have heard our own people speak of our faith 
as a thing of yesterday, just as the opposers speak of it. 
The very name of Unitarian, the existence of such a being 
as a Unitarian, is supposed to be no older than the present 
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century, at least. It is not known, or is forgotten, that our 
fundamental doctrine, that from which our name is derived, 
is as old as creation. The unity of God is of course from 
everlasting, as God is. It belongs necessarily to the very 
idea of a Supreme Being; a certain monotheism always 
appeared even among polytheists. There is no plurality of 
Gods in nature, none in reason, none in providence, none in 
the teachings of Moses or of Christ. It is all Unitarian, 
distinctly and by emphasis. “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our 
God is one Lord,” exclaimed the first divinely commissioned 
teacher; and the Son of God reiterated the same, declaring 
it “the first of all the commandments.” _ Since the world 
began, there never was heard, or could be framed, a more 
positive, unquestionable enunciation or definition of Unita- 
rianism, than .was given by Him who spake the words of 
God, and was addressing God, when he said: “ This is life 
eternal, that they.might know thee the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” Since the world began, 
there never has been, and never could be, a more unequiv- 
ocal, unanswerable avowal of Unitarian doctrine, in oppo- 
sition to any Trinitarian hypothesis, than in the church of 
Corinth, when Paul wrote to that church: “To us there is 
but one God, the Farner.” Was nothing known of Uni- 
tarians among the early Christians? We have heard of a 
controversy about the Arians, in the third and fourth cen- 
turies. It is said that they divided the Empire then, and 
came very near being declared the Orthodox of that day, — 
indeed, were triumphant a little later, so that Unitarianism 
became the established religion, upheld by the first Chris- 
tian Emperor, and by two of his successors, as the religion 
of the Roman Empire. That it was afterward outvoted 
and overborne by numbers, does not disprove its antiquity, 
but establishes it. So in the beginning of the Reformation, 
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as-every one not wholly ignorant must know, Unitarians ap- 
peared in Poland, Italy, Germany, Switzerland, and France, 
and at a later period bore witness to the importance as well 
as sincerity of their faith, by being thought worthy to die 
for it, in the countries just named, and even in England. 

That Trinitarians should be kept in ignorance of such 
facts, or be careful not to proclaim them, is very natural. 
Bat that Unitarians should not know them, or speak when 
they hear the contrary asserted, is not creditable either to 
their intelligence, or to the power of their convictions and 
zeal. 

In the second place, there is a singular degree of igno- 
rance in regard to the testimony of Scripture, and its true 
interpretation. We donot expect Unitarians will ever quote 
Scripture as glibly as do many others. We do not desire 
it; for while it passes for knowledge, it pertains chiefly to 
the letter, and does injury to the spirit and true intent of the 
Bible. How this should be met and answered, we do wish 
our people to know. They do not know it as they should, 
or not so many as should, by any means. They are often 
confounded and silenced by those who throw proof-texts at 
them with such positiveness and rapidity, that it has all the 
force of a sort of knock-down argument. Our opposing 
friends understand this. ‘They are not ignorant of the arts 
of textual warfare, if they are of other facts. They know 
that many of our people, especially the young, are ignorant 
of these arts, unprepared to meet and unable to baffle them. 
Most Orthodox children who can lisp, can prove to you the 
whole round of Evangelical doctrines in ten minutes, out of 
the very Bible itself; and your little girl or great boy stands 
mum, with not a word to say in reply. 

Now there is a knowledge of Scripture which will enable 
one, not only to bring as many or as good texts, —of little 
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use, if that be all, — but to show the real meaning of texts, 
the manner in which one throws light upon another, the 
fact that some will bear more than one interpretation and 
others will not, the fact that translated words are not in- 
spired words, and that the teaching of Christ is both plainer 
and more authoritative than any other teaching. It is often 
forgotten, indeed we have sometimes suspected it was not 
known by all readers, Orthodox or Liberal, that the Bible 
they read is a human version, and only about two hundred 
and fifty years old; that earlier English. versions were 
made, by as sound scholars, and in some controversial pas- 
sages differing materially from the common version. It is 
not known, or is forgotten, that while Unitarians are made 
to bear the opprobrium of using their own versions, — 
though they never have used them in their churches, or as 
a body, — nearly every sect has published an altered ver- 
sion within the present century, and the largest denomina- 
tions and establishments, in the New and the Old World, 
are calling now for new translations, and denying the au- 
thority of the letter in any translation ; while new theories 
of inspiration are broached, new and freer commentaries 
sent forth, by the most orthodox, proof-texts once relied 
upon are wholly discarded or omitted from the controversy, 
and not a single ‘Trinitarian text remains that has not been 
yielded by one or more Trinitarian authorities. These are 
facts. Do Orthodox pastors know them, and inform their 
people of them? Do Orthodox teachers know them, and 
tell their pupils the whole truth? Are there no Unitarian 
_ pastors, people, Sunday schools, by whom the facts, in their 
_ full extent and importance, with the just inferences to be 
drawn from them, are very imperfectly understood ? 

Of course there are many among our people to whom 
these remarks do not apply, — many, in all our churches, 
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who might well consider any intimation of ignorance as 
impertinent. Nor do we suppose the ignorance to be great- 
er with us than with other sects. But we contend that it 
ought not to be so great. We attach importance to the fact 
of knowledge, we address the understanding more than any 
other denomination, and we magnify the duty of knowing 
what we believe, and why we believe it. We are bound, 
therefore, to be thoroughly acquainted with all the points of 
which we speak, and about which men wrangle. We are 
bound to know the distinctive features of the system we 


- adopt and the systems we reject; to know enough of Cal- 


vinism and Romanism to recognize whatever is true in 


_ them, as well as all that is false. We ought to obtain for 


ourselves, and impart to our children, sufficient knowledge 
of ecclesiastical history, dogmatic theology, and Scriptural 
interpretation, to be prepared for any assault or inquiry, 
and able to expose assumption and sophistry. 

I say, “impart to our children”; which may indicate 
another province, where both ignorance and neglect of duty 
may be found. And here we have to contend, not only with 
a matter of fact, but with a matter of principle. For it may 
be said to be a principle, with many parents and teachers, 
especially in Sunday schools, to keep the young in ignorance 
of theological disputes, and all that goes by the name of 
“ doctrine.” Everybody knows how diligently and con- 
scientiously the children of other sects are drilled and forti- 
fied in their own doctrines. And everybody also knows 
that there is very little of this, in most cases nothing, in 
our own schools or families. Doctrines are purposely avoid- 
ed. If questions are asked in relation to those in dispute, 
usually the questions are either evaded, or frowned down, 
or answered as quickly and lightly as possible. No infor- 
mation is given, or doubt removed, lest a prepossession 
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should be created. “Why prejudice the minds of the young 
and innocent? Let them grow up ignorant of the whole, 
and then get the knowledge as they can, and form their own 
opinions.” 

Now such reasoning, and such treatment of the forming 
mind, seem to us, we are free to say, utterly preposterous 
and criminally wrong. It is preposterous to imagine that 
any mind can be kept free from all bias, and wrong to sup- 
pose that it should be kept free from a bias in favor of 
truth. If truth is better than error, then is truth to be in- 
culeated and error exposed. Doctrines are truths, facts, 
realities, and have all the power of motives and principles 
of action. There is the same difference between truth and 
falsehood in Scripture or religion, as between truth and 
falsehood in speech or life. True, men are not always goy- 
erned by what they believe, be it right or wrong ; some are 
good in spite of errors and absurdities of belief, many are 
bad with the best creed and the most rational convictions. 
Does it follow that error and truth are one, darkness and 
light just alike? Has Christianity no advantage over Pa- 
ganism? Why, then, was it given, and at such immense 
cost, even the death of the Son of God? Why has the 
Christian faith wrought for the mind, heart, home, the entire 
life and death of man, that which no other religion ever has 
or could ? 

We confess ourselves amazed and mortified, sometimes 
disheartened and almost in despair, at seeing the virtual 
indifference and practical infidelity of hundreds of our peo- 
ple, in regard to the whole matter of doctrinal knowledge 
and religious instruction. Very little dnstruction, in the 
proper sense of the term, seems to be given to our children, 
at home, in school, or church, as to that most momentous of 
all subjects and all interests, —religion. Impressions are 
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sought to be made, and that is well. Precepts are incul- 
cated, as to right and wrong, virtue and vice; and these are 
doubtless more important than any mere theories or meta- 
physical distinctions. But there are distinctions of doc- 
trine, as well as precept, that are all-important. There are 
fundamental verities, of which no man, no woman, no child 
capable of distinguishing right from wrong, should remain 
ignorant. Parents should be able to teach their own chil- 
dren, and children should be early and thoroughly instructed 
in the Scriptures, and if possible in the elements of eccle- 
siastical history and doctrinal truth. Teachers in our Sun- 
day schools should be verily “teachers,” and not merely 
moral talkers, kind friends, or the hearers of a catechism. 
In these days, if children do not learn something about re- 
ligion in the Sunday school, they are not likely to learn it 
anywhere. Commonly, little if any instruction is given at 
home, very little from the pulpit, and none at all in the 
common schools of the week. Parents have ceased to do 
much, or apparently to care much, about the knowledge or 
ignorance of their children in matters of doctrine, and all 
such matters must be excluded from the free schools because 
of the jealousy of sects; and if our teachers on Sunday are 
to avoid doctrines as much as possible, and be very careful 
not to hint their own convictions, or run the risk of ¢nflu- 
encing the ductile mind, — that is, putting it in the way of 
truth and right, — it is clear that the young must grow up 
in ignorance as to this whole vast province, having no in- 
telligent strong convictions, and as likely to become Roman- 
ists, Calvinists, or infidels, as Christians of a liberal stamp 
and sound mind. Question any one who has gone out of 
the Unitarian faith into any unlike it, and it will probably 
be found that there was very little “faith” in the case ;— 
little instruction had been offered, little truth learned, and 
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little account can be given either of the system left or the 
system adopted. 

There is a sad want among us of systematic religious 
instruction. Even where there is ability to instruct, and a 
desire to receive instruction, it is not attempted systemati- 
cally or-thoroughly. No order is observed in the manuals 
used and books studied, no connected plans are formed and 
adhered to, no inquiry is made by parents, or concern ex- 
pressed, but everything left to chance, as to the teacher and 
the thing taught. The consequence is, that. when you put 
to a class of children the simplest questions, as to the foun- 
dation of religion, the being of God, the nature of revela- 
tion, the history of the Bible, or the character of its different 
writers and different books, —indeed, questions as to the 
first elements of moral obligation, — you will be very for- 
tunate if one half the class, or one quarter, can answer 
your questions readily or intelligently. This we call igno- 
rance. It is Unitarian ignorance. If there were less of it, 
there would be more Unitarians, and more firm, assured, en- 
gaged, pious, happy believers. What the duty is, and where 


the responsibility, every one must see. 
H. 
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Tur venerable Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Virginia promised to furnish two articles of per- 
sonal reminiscences to the Episcopal Quarterly Review. 


* Old Churches, Ministers, and Families of Virginia. By Biswor 
Meave. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1857. 2 yols. 
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The articles grew under his hands to these two large octavo 
volumes. In their preparation he has visited mouldering 
graveyards, copied ancient vestry records, turned a delight- 
ed ear to anecdotes of the olden times, and obtained im- 
portant documents “ from the archives of Parliament, and of 
Lambeth and Fulham Palaces.” With a most reverential 
and affectionate spirit he has thus walked around his dioce- 
san Zion, marked well her bulwarks, and counted the towers 
thereof, and certified the result in these volumes. 

And pleasant and gossipy books they are. They have 
given us satisfaction in a leisure hour or two, and a few 
things we have gathered from them we propose to report to 
our readers. 

The first English settlers of Virginia being Churchmen, 
that Commonwealth had from its infancy the blessings of a 
ministry that could trace a true apostolic descent. While 
our fathers in Massachusetts were perpetually in trouble 
about the Baptists and Quakers, about Mrs. Hutchinson and 
the witches, about a covenant of grace and a covenant of 
works, no similar strifes disturbed the peace of the Southern 
settlement. But this had another trial of its own. The 
old English race of “ fox-hunting parsons” sent out an off- 
shoot in Virginia. Not that large numbers of ministers 
came over from England. Men of the stamp here referred 
to are not remarkable for the self-denials which missionary 
labor in a new colony requires. Accordingly, as late as 
1655, when there were fifty-five Episcopal parishes in Vir- 
ginia, there were only ten ministers for their supply. Nor 
was the increase very rapid. At the commencement of the 
Revolution there were only one hundred and sixty-four 
churches and chapels, served by ninety-one clergymen ; 
while at the close of the Revolution, owing in part to the 
attachment of the clergymen to the cause of the King, only 
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twenty-eight ministers were found laboring “in the less 
desolate parishes of the State.” The character of a large 
part of these early ministers is described with most com- 
mendable candor. The Bishop says, that the spiritual con- 
dition of the Church “ was ever tolerably good, faithful his- 
tory forbids us to believe.” “It is a well-established fact, 
that some who were discarded from the English Church yet 
obtained livings in Virginia.” “It is a melancholy fact, that 
many of them had been addicted to the race-field, the card- 
table, the ball-room, the theatre, — nay, more, to the drunken 
revel. One of them, about the very period of which I am 
speaking, was, and had been for years, the president of a 
jockey club. Another, after abandoning the ministry, fought 
a duel in sight of the very church in which he had per- 
formed the solemn offices of religion. ~Another preached 
(or went into an old country church, professing to do it) 
four times a year-against the four sins of atheism, gambling, 
horse-racing, and swearing, receiving one hundred dollars 
—a legacy of some pious person to the minister of the 
parish — for so doing, while he practised all of the vices 
himself. When he died, in the midst of his ravings he was 
heard hallooing the hounds to the chase.” (Vol. I. pp. 
16-18.) We must not refer to such cases as these with- 
out presenting the apology for recording them in the Bish- 
op’s own words, in which the reader will observe the quiet 
hint that God might have done “ better” : — 


‘* Gladly would I be spared the painful reference to them and 
others, could it be done without unfaithfulness to the task under- 
taken. In consenting to engage in it, which I have done with re- 
luctance, it became my duty to present an honest exhibition of the 
subject, and not misrepresent by a suppression of the truth. God 
has set us the example of true fidelity in the biographical and his- 
torical notices which pervade the sacred Scriptures. The greatest 
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failings of his best saints, as well as the abominations of the wick- 
ed, are there faithfully recorded as warnings to all ages; chough 
there are those who think it had been better to have passed over 
some unhappy passages. I have gone as far as conscience and 
judgment would allow in the way of omission even of things 
which have passed under my own eyes.”’ 


A few pages following the extract here given, we find a 
curious picture of the writer’s ordination as a priest. The 
event took place Sunday, February 24, 1811, in Williams- 
burg, the seat of the College of William and Mary. After 
an account of the “very brief” examination made by 
Bishop Madison, we read as follows : — 


**On our way to the old church, the Bishop and myself met a 
number of students with guns on their shoulders and dogs at their 
sides, attracted by the frosty morning, which was favorable to the 
chase ; and at the same time one of the citizens was filling his 
ice-house. On arriving at the church we found it in a wretched 
condition, with broken windows and a gloomy, comfortless aspect. 
The congregation which assembled consisted of two ladies and 
about fifteen gentlemen, nearly all of whom were relatives or ac- 
quaintances. The morning service being over, the ordination and 
communion were administered, and then I was put into the pulpit 
to preach, there being no ordination sermon. The religious condition 
of the College and of the place may easily and justly be inferred from 
the above. I was informed that not long before this two questions 
were discussed in a literary society of the College: — First, Wheth- 
er there be a God? Secondly, Whether the Christian religion had 
been injurious or beneficial to mankind? Infidelity, indeed, was 
then rife in the State, and the College of William and Mary was 
regarded as the hot-bed of French politics and religion. I can 
truly say that then, and for some years after, in every educated 
young man of Virginia whom I met, I expected to find a sceptic, if 
not an avowed unbeliever. I left Williamsburg,°as may well be 
imagined, with sad feelings of discouragement. My next Sabbath 
was spent in Richmond, where the condition of things was a little 

26 * 
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better. Although there was a church in the older part of the 
town, it was never used but on communion-days. The place of 
worship was an apartment in the Capitol, which held a few hun- 
dred persons at most, and-as the Presbyterians had no church at 
all in Richmond at that time, the use of the room was divided be- 
tween them and the Episcopalians, each having service every other 
Sabbath morning, and no oftener. Even two years after this, be- 
ing in Richmond on a communion Sunday, I assisted the rector, 
Doctor Buchanan, in the old church, when only two gentlemen 
and a few ladies communed. One of these gentlemen, the elder 
son of Judge Marshall, was resident in the upper country. One of 
the old clergy who was present did approach to the chancel with 
a view of partaking; but his habits were so bad and so notorious, 
that he was motioned by the rector not to come. Indeed, it was be- 
lieved that he was not in a sober state at the time.” — Vol.I. p.29. 


While we fail to see evidences of superior advantages 
which Episcopacy secured to the colony of Virginia, but 
which were denied to the benighted dissenters of Massachu- 
setts, there is another subject plainly alluded to in these 
pages which still further shows the misfortune of our South- 
ern neighbors. We refer to slavery. Here, also, Bishop 
Meade is explicit and candid. He says that for fifty years 
he has travelled through the length and breadth of that 
State, he has conversed freely with farmers, politicians, 
ministers of the Gospel, and other Christians, and he knows 
well what opinions on this subject are held by the great 
body of the citizens. That opinion is, that slavery has in- 
jured the religious, political, and agricultural interests of 
Virginia. He refers to her deserted fields, impoverished 
estates, and emigrating population as proofs, and to the fact 
that “sister States, with far less advantages of soil, climate, 
and navigation, have outstripped us in numbers, wealth, and 
political power.” “The effect of slavery upon our religious 
institutions has been a matter of remark and lamentation by 
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some of the earliest writers on Virginia, beginning with the 
first century of her existence. They speak- of the large 
estates cultivated by slaves, especially along the rivers, as 
preventing the establishment of villages, churches, and 
schools. To this day the ministers of religion deeply feel 
this in the distant abodes of their members. That slavery 
and its attendant—a supposed disgrace belonging to labor 
— has produced in many of the sons of Virginia gentlemen 
idleness and dissipation, who will deny?” 

But for all these evils the Bishop finds one grand com- 
pensation. Against slavery, infidelity, deserted churches, 
and drunken parsons, there is the conspicuous offset that 
“the Unitarian heresy” has never prevailed in Virginia, and 
that “the slaveholding States are now most happily free from 
this and other pestilential heresies.” (Vol. I. p. 91.) We 
confess we never read the word Unitarian with more sur- 
prise in our life. To tell the truth, we hardly once sus- 
pected that our little sect had even been heard of in Vir- 
ginia. After the many representations in various quarters 
of its quite insignificant influence, this ascription to it of a 
gigantic and preponderating power of evil, strikes us as 
altogether ludicrous, and reminds us of the remark recently 
made by an ancient dame in the almshouse, who, believing 
that the present style of bonnets is a clear evasion of Scrip- 
ture, consoled herself for the loss of fortune, home, and 
friends in the observation that she was “saved from all 
temptation to the Bible-defying sin of going into public meet- 
ings with her head uncovered.” Of course it would have 
been unkind in us to take away this crumb of comfort; and 
acting on this principle, we gladly turn from this, perhaps 
the only illiberal reflection in these volumes, to see how our 
author treats other topics. 

The subject of education presents another striking point 
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of contrast between Massachusetts and Virginia. How 
early, in the first-named colony, those stern old Puritans, 
who knew nothing of the blessings of a Church established 
by law, set up a public free school in every town, “to the 
end that learning might not be buried in the graves of their 
fathers,* is well known by all, and need not here be recorded. 
But their Southern neighbors pursued a different policy. 
On the question who were the first settlers of Virginia 
Bishop Meade thus writes : — 


“They were not lords, or their eldest sons, and therefore 
heirs of lordship. Neither were they in any great numbers the 
ultra devotees of kings, —the rich, gay, military, Cavalier ad- 
herents of Charles I., or the non-juring believers in the divine 
tight of kings, in the days of Charles II. and James Hl. Some of 
all these were in the Colony, doubtless. Some dainty idlers, with 
alittle high blood, came over with Captain Smith at first, and 
more of the rich and high-minded Cavaliers after the execution of 
Charles I.; but Virginia did not suit them well enough to attract 
and retain greatnumbers. There was too much hard work to be 
done, or too much independence, even from the first, for those who 
held the doctrine of non-resistance and passive obedience to kings 
and others in authority, to make Virginia a comfortable place for 
them and their posterity. And yet we must not suppose that the 
opposite class —the paupers, the ignorant, the servile— formed 
the basis of the larger and better class of the Virginia population, 
when it began to develop its character at the Revolution, and in- 
deed long before. These did not spring up into great men in a 
day or a night, on touching the Virginia soil. Some of the best 
families of England, Ireland, Scotland, and France formed at an 
early period a large part of that basis. Noblemen and their elder 
sons did not come over; but we must remember how many of the 
younger sons of noblemen were educated for the bar, for the medi- 
eal profession, and the pulpit, and turned adrift on the world to 
seek their own living, without any patrimony. Some of these, 
and many more of their enterprising descendants, came to the New 
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World, and especially to Virginia, in search of fortune and honor, 
and found them. Numbers of Virginia families, who are almost 
ashamed or afraid in this republican age to own it, have their. 
genealogical trees, or traditionary records, by which they can trace 
their line to some of the most ancient families in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and to the Huguenots of France.’ — Vol. I. p. 189. 


In the above extract the phrase “some dainty idlers” is 
ambiguous. It may mean some compared with all the origi- 
nal settlers of Virginia; or some compared with all who 
came over with Captain Smith. It is only when understood 
in the former sense that the remark can be defended. After 
the Plymouth and Massachusetts colonies became prosper- 
ous, Virginia received some emigrants of the same sort as 
those who came over with Winthrop and his successors. 
The truth is, the geography of this country, always a puzzle 
in England, was at that early day there wholly misconceived. 
The whole Atlantic coast was called Virginia. The distance 
between Point Comfort and Cape Cod was not understood. 
Those embarking in England felt that they would find their 
friends in Virginia, whether they sailed for the former place 
or the latter. Perhaps this fact explains the frequent identity 
in old Virginia and Massachusetts family names; and the 
widely diffused family tradition that two brothers came over, — 
one settling in Virginia the other in Massachusetts, though 
so often ridiculed by genealogists, is not in all cases to be 
discredited. As to the character of the jirst settlers under 
Captain Smith, it is impossible to soften the original state- 
ments made on this subject, however much Virginia patriot- 
ism may wish to doit. Captain Smith himself informs us, 
that of the one hundred and five on the list of emigrants in 
the first ship, there were but twelve laborers, most of the 
rest being termed “ gentlemen,” who had never done a day’s 
work in their lives. Bancroft calls them “vagabond gen- 
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tlemen”; and even after seven ships had arrived, the same 
historian says that the emigrants “were dissolute gallants, 
packed off to escape worse destinies at home, broken trades- 

men, gentlemen impoverished in spirit and fortune, rakes and 
libertines, men more fitted to corrupt than to found a com- 
monwealth.” (Bancroft’s History, Vol. I. p. 188.) If Bish- 
op Meade has the first settlers only in view, it would seem 
that “some dainty idlers” is a daintily chosen phrase to 
denote the main body of the emigrants. That some other 
reason than the one offered by the Bishop may account for 
the present prudent reserve of genealogical trees, it may be 
uncourteous in us to hint; and therefore we withhold the 
suggestion. 

Now it was one of the cherished ideas of the descendants 
of those “ gentlemen,” that education was to be had only in 
the old country. It was an aristocratic distinction, which 
belonged of right only to those who could go abroad to se- 
cure it. Hence they sent their sons to the schools of Eng- 
land, and paid the expense in tobacco. For the same rea- 
son, they discouraged the establishment of schools at home. 
On this point we again use the words of our author. 


‘Sir William Berkeley [Governor of Virginia] in his day re- 
joiced that there was not [in 1671] a free school or printing-press 
in Virginia, and hoped it might be so for a hundred years to come ; 
and"perhaps it was not much otherwise as to schools. In the year 
1723, the Bishop of London addressed a circular to the clergy of 
Virginia, then somewhat over forty in number, making various 
inquiries as to the condition of things in the parishes. One of the 
questions was, ‘Are there any schools in your parish?’ The 
answer, with two or three exceptions (and those in favor of charity- 
schools) was, none. Private schools at rich gentlemen’s houses, 
kept, perhaps, by an unmarried clergyman or candidate for orders, 
were all’the means of education in the Colony, and to such the 
poor had no access. Another question was, ‘Is there any parish 
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library?’ The answer invariably was, none; except in one case, 
where the minister replied, ‘ We have the Book of Homilies, the 
Whole Duty of Man, and the Singing Psalms.’ Such were the 
answers from thirty clergymen, whose responses I have before 
me.’’? — Vol. I. p. 190. 


The Bishop goes on to show that this state of things con- 
tinued down even to the Revolution, and mentions the curi- 
ous fact that the young Lees, and Randolphs, and Meades, 
were hurried home from their schools in England to pre- 
pare for the Revolutionary struggle. It is true the College 
of William and Mary did something towards educating a 
small portion of the youth of Virginia; but the Bishop adds, 
« Let any one look at the published Catalogue of William and 
Mary, and see how few were educated there from 1720 to 
the Revolution.” Governor Berkeley’s wish in regard to a 
printing-press has been fulfilled to an extent which would 
doubtless have given him joy had he foreseen it. Virginia 
publishes newspapers and pamphlets, but who meets with a 
Virginia-printed book? These volumes we are now review- 
ing were printed in Philadelphia. How would a Massachu- 
setts author feel, if he had to go to New York to secure a fit 
publication of the annals of his State? Mr. Howison, “the 
Virginia historian,” says: “The question might be asked, 
Where is the literature of Virginia? and it could not be easily 
answered. It is a melancholy fact, that her people have 
never been a reading people...... It is with pain that we 
are compelled to speak of the horrible cloud of ignorance 
that rests on Virginia.” And he goes on to compute that in 
1848 there were in that State 166,000 white children be- 
tween seven and sixteen years of age, and of these 126,000 
attend no school at all, and receive no education except what 
can be imparted by ignorant parents. 

We have dwelt on points of contrast between Virginia 
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and Massachusetts longer than we intended. We took our 
pen in hand chiefly to note a few of the many curious facts 
which antiquarian zeal has collected. Naturally, attention 
is first called to the parish at Jamestown, where the first 
settlement was made. It is stated that Sir Walter Raleigh 
gave one hundred pounds for the propagation of Chris- 
tianity here. Here was an officiating and apostolically 
descended minister, fourteen years before the Mayflower 
touched the Plymouth shore. Here, also, as early as 1611, 
the Lord General Delaware used to repair every Sunday, 
as an old chronicler says, “with a guard of halberdiers in 
his lordship’s livery, his lordship having his seat in the choir 
in a great velvet chair, with a cloth and a velvet cushion 
spread before him on which he kneeleth,” — thus displaying 
a love of episcopal show which we are glad to see our ex- 
cellent Bishop condemns, as wholly unsuited to the circum- 
stances of the infant settlement, and as affording but a poor 
augury of any subsequent religious prosperity. It is be- 
lieved that in the church at Jamestown Pocahontas — that 
most beautiful creature of Indian history — was baptized 
and married. An old ruined tower about. thirty feet high, 
and a few crumbling gravestones, are now all that is left to 
mark the spot so interesting in the history of Virginia. 

The parish of Northampton, or Accomac, its original In- 
dian name, is remarkable for having preserved a more unin- 
terrupted record of its early history than any other parish 
in the State. These records run back to 1632. How they 
must have made the antiquarian’s eyes to shine! He has 
given us some quotations illustrative of the early colonial 
laws. The penalty for slander, if the offender was a man, 
was “to have the tongue run through with an awl, and to 
pass through a guard of forty men, and to be butted by 
every one of them’’; but if it was a woman who had used 
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her tongue too freely, “the husband was to pay a fine of five 
hundred-weight of tobacco,’ —to which was subsequently 
added — this vicarious punishment probably proving insuf- 
ficient — the penalty of ducking. The case of one old terma- 
gant is held up historically 7x terrorem, who was ducked 
three times from a vessel lying in the river. We have not 
space to name other illustrations of these Blue Laws, which 
show that the early Solons of Connecticut must share their 
laurels with their brethren of Virginia. 

In following the Bishop from county to county, we have 
been struck with the frequent mention of old, crumbling 
churches. We had no idea that our country possessed such 
venerable ruins. The ecclesiastical structures erected be- 
fore the Revolution were built oftentimes of enduring ma- 
terials, and by thorough English workmen. Amid the gen- 
eral decadence of religious institutions these edifices stand 
monuments at once of the more earnest spirit and better 
workmanship of former times. We select two or three brief 
descriptions of these dilapidated churches, merely asking 
our readers to imagine what a strange picture one of these 
ruins would make in a New England village. Wycomico 
parish church in Northumberland was built in 1771, and the 
walls are still firm. The following description represents it 
as seen in 1837 : — 


‘‘ Hach of the Bishops of Virginia have [has] preached in this 
decaying house, though not, without some apprehension. Its 
present condition is truly distressing. The doors and windows 
are gone. The fine bricks which case the windows and doors are 
gradually disappearing. Along the deserted aisles, and in the 
pews of this large cruciform church, measuring seventy-five feet in 
every direction, may now be seen the carriage, the wagon, the 
plow, the fishing-seine, barrels of tar and lime, lumber, and vari- 
ous implements of husbandry. The cattle have free admission to 
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it, and the pavement of the aisles, and even the marble slab which 
covers the remains of one of the latest of its ministers, are covered 
with dirt and rubbish. The old bell which once summoned the 
neighbors to the house of God is lying in one of the pews near the 
falling pulpit. In the deserted chancel you look in vain for the 
communion-table and the baptismal font, and there is too much 
reason to fear that these are also used for purposes far other than 
those to which they were originally consecrated and applied. Some 
steps have recently been taken towards the repair of this large and 
venerable building, but whether they will be continued, and the 
work consummated, is still doubtful.’? — Vol. II. p. 133. 


No, not doubtful now ; because the Bishop adds :— 


‘* At the end of twenty years it pains me to say that my faintest 
hopes have been more than disappointed, and my worst fears more 
than realized, since not only every vestige of the house is re- 
moved, and its site enclosed and cultivated with an adjoining field, 
but I cannot learn that there is a single family or even individual 
in the parish still connected with or attached to the church. The 
whole population is incorporated with other denominations.” 


St. Paul’s Church, King George County, was erected in 
1766, and was “ one of the best cruciform churches in Vir- 
ginia.” Bishop Meade gives the following account of his 
preaching in “its well-built walls” in 1812 or 1813. 


** The roof was ready to fall, and not a window, door, pew, or 
timber remained below. Nevertheless, notice was given that we 
would preach there. A rude temporary pulpit or stand was raised 
at one angle of the cross, and from that we performed service and 
addressed the people. On the night before the meeting a heavy 
rain had fallen, and the water was in small pools here and there 
where the floor once was, so that it was difficult to find a dry spot 
on which the attendants might stand.’? — Vol. II. p. 188. 


Of Pohick Church, Fairfax County, near Mount Vernon, 
the church to which Washington regularly repaired for 
public worship, Bishop Meade writes in 1837 : — 
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** Tt was still raining when I approached the church, and found 
no one there. The wide-open doors invited me to enter, — as 
they do invite, day and night, through the year, not only the pass- 
ing traveller, but every beast of the field and fowl of the air. 
These latter, however, seem to have reverenced the house of God, 
since few marks of their pollutions are to be seen throughout it. 
The interior of the house, having been well built, is still good. 
The chancel, communion-table, and tables of the law, &c. are still 
there, and in good order. The roof only is decaying ; and at the 
time I was there, the rain was dropping on these sacred places, 
and on other parts of the house. On the doors of the pews, in 
gilt letters, are still to be seen the names of the principal families 
which once occupied them. How could I, while for at least an 
hour traversing those Jong aisles, entering the sacred chancel, as- 
cending the lofty pulpit, forbear to ask, And is this the house of 
God which was built by the Washingtons, the Masons, the 
McCartys, the Grahams, the Lewises, the Fairfaxes ? — the house 
in which they used to worship the God of our fathers, according 
to the venerable forms of the Episcopal Church, and some of 
whose names are now to be seen on the doors of those now deserted 
pews? Is this also destined to moulder piecemeal away, or, when 
some signal is given, to become the prey of spoilers, and to be 
carried hither and thither, and applied to every purpose under 
heaven ? ’? — Vol. II. p. 228. 


It appears that some repairs were afterwards made, and 
that occasional services are now performed in this church, 
though it is still in a dilapidated state. A more flagrant in- 
stance of irreverence and neglect, bordering almost on hea- 
thenism, remains to be alluded to. Pope’s Creek Church 
is in Westmoreland County. Near this General Washing- 
ton was born. In this church he was baptized. Here he 
received his early impressions of religion. What would 
have been thought of that church had it stood in Massachu- 
setts? What do our readers suppose was the fate to which 
the chivalrous Virginians consigned it? Bishop Meade says 
he preached in it in 1812, and adds : — 


Ul 
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“Tt was the first service which had been performed in it for a 
long time, and from that period it continued to decay, until a few 
years ago it was set on fire, in order to prevent injury, from the 
falling of the roof, to the cattle which were accustomed to shelter 
there.’’ — Vol. II. p. 162. 


There is an old church in Hingham, Massachusetts, ven- 
erable relic of the pious men who there worshipped God 
five or six generations ago. It is the oldest church edifice 
in our State, and, excepting one named by Bishop Meade, 
the oldest in the United States. Many of our readers have 
seen it. They will remember that its condition is somewhat 
unlike that of the churches above described. But, alas! it 
is in the hands of “the Unitarian heresy,” and if it stood in 
a State where that heresy is unknown, it might have had a 
fate like that of Pohick and Pope’s Creek. 

As touching the subject of this “ heresy,” we have in one 
of these volumes.a word or two of much significance in con- 
nection with one of Virginia’s greatest names, Chief Justice | 
Marshall. Though an attendant upon the services of the 
Episcopal Church, he did not commune. The reason is 
stated in the following extract from a letter from Rev. Mr. 
Norwood, which Bishop Meade says “may be entirely 
relied on.” 


**T often visited Mrs. General Harvey (Judge Marshall’s daugh- 
ter) during her last illness. From her I received this statement. 
She was much with her father during the last months of his life, 
and told me that the reason why he never communed was, that he 
was a Unitarian in opinion, though he never joined their society. 
He told her that he believed in the truth of the Christian revela- 
tion, but not in the divinity [deity ?] of Christ; therefore he could 
not commune in the Episcopal Church.’’? — Vol. II. p. 223. 


Mr. Norwood proceeds to add, what is so often affirmed 
after the departure of distinguished Unitarians, that a con- 
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version to “the orthodox creed” took place before death, 
and assigns as a cause a perusal by Judge Marshall of 
Keith on the Prophecies. This will do to say to those 
who are not acquainted with that book. Of Judge Mar- 
shall’s conversion to Unitarian views we are able to give a 
brief anecdote which we heard from the lips of Judge Story. 
In a familiar interview one winter in Washington, Judge 
Story, himself a decided Unitarian, asked the Chief Justice 
if he believed in the doctrine of the Trinity. The reply 
was, he supposed it was a well-established doctrine of the 
Church, and had never seen reason to doubt it. “ But is 
the doctrine in the New Testament ?” asked his friend ; “and 
will you examine that book, as a legal document, and let me 
know when we meet, next winter, whether you find it there 
revealed ?” Marshall agreed to the request, and on meeting 
Story a twelvemonth afterwards said, “I had expected to 
find the doctrine taught in the New Testament, but it is not 
there.’ A mind like Marshall’s, that had examined the 
great question patiently and independently for himself, was 
not very likely to be turned about by anything in Keith 
on the Prophecies. Chief Justice Marshall was a Unita- 
rian. Bishop Meade is right in saying that “the Unitarian 
heresy ” has never prevailed in Virginia. But we venture 
to remind the Bishop, that the value of witnesses to the 
truth depends upon their character, and not upon their num- 
ber, and the testimony of one clear-seeing and independent 
inquirer may be worth that of hundreds of thousands of 
uninquiring and hereditary conformists. 

A much better thing still Mr. Norwood records in a post- | 
script to his letter. He says Mrs. Harvey stated that “her 
father told her that he never went to bed without concluding 
his prayer with the verse his mother taught him when a 
child, beginning with ‘Now I lay me down to sleep.” 

21 
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What a token of the simplicity and purity of a great mind, 
what a proof of a mother’s influence ! 

Our allusion to the subject of communing with the Epis- 
copal Church reminds us of a fact in the life of General 
Washington, stated by Bishop Meade, which we do not 
remember to have seen before. The Bishop discusses the 
question, “ Was Washington a communicant of the Church?” 
No positive evidence is introduced to prove that he was an 
habitual communicant, 


a point which it certainly would 
have been easy to prove had such been Washington’s habit. 
The following testimony of Bishop White will go far to 
establish a negative, and we introduce the quotation here, 
as it is peculiarly suggestive : — 


“TJ will relate what Bishop White told myself and others. 
During the session or sessions of Congress held in Philadelphia, 
General Washington was, with his family, a regular attendant at 
one of the churches under the care of Bishop White and his as- 
sistants. On communion days, when the congregation was dis- 
missed (except the portion which communed), the General left the 
church, until a certain Sabbath on which Dr. Abercrombie in his 
sermon spoke of the impropriety of turning our backs on the 
Lord’s table,—that is, neglecting to commune, — from which 
time General Washington came no more on communion days. 
Bishop White supposes that the General understood the words 
‘turning our backs on the Lord’s table’ in a somewhat different 
sense than was designed by the preacher ; that he supposed it was 
intended to censure those who left the churcly at the time of its 
administration, and, in order not to seem Filia 20 to that ordi- 


nance, thought it better not to be present at all on such occasions.” 
—Vol. Il. p. 254. 


We have ourselves heard the words above quoted from 
clergymen who were pained to see hearers, for whose high 
Christian character they felt profound respect, retire from 
participation in the Lord’s Supper; and the above fact in 
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the life of the revered Washington has renewed our convic- 
tion that there must be something wrong in the ecclesiastical 
arrangements which subject non-communicants, of sincere 
convictions and delicate sensibilities, to such a conflict and 
trial. 

Hardly can we even glance at other interesting facts 
which find appropriate place in these volumes, for we have 
not space to follow the Bishop as he describes his visit to 
Massachusetts in 1819, when he witnessed the laying of the 
corner-stone of St. Paul’s Church in Boston, and “ Dr. Gar- 
diner delivered a severe lecture on Unitarianism, standing 
on the corner-stone of the new church along one of the 
streets of Boston,” and “ Mr. Pickering of Salem (my fa- 
ther’s old friend and comrade in the Revolution) cleaned 
my boots at daylight in the morning, and at a later period 
Bishop Griswold in Boston did the same.” For the same 
reason we must pass by what he says of General Charles 
Lee, of Revolutionary memory, who in his will pointed a 
sarcasm, worthy of Dean Swift, against the religionists of 
his day, to whom he bore no friendship, by saying, “I desire 
most earnestly that I may not be buried in any church or 
churchyard, or within a mile of any Presbyterian or Ana- 
baptist meeting-house ; for since I have resided in this coun- 
try I have kept so much bad company when living, that I 
do not choose to continue it when dead.” We doubt if a 
more sudden transition from the clerical to the military pro- 
fession was ever made than in the case of Muhlenburg, an 
ardent and eccentric clergyman, who was well known to . 
Washington and Patrick Henry, and who had picked up 
some knowledge of military affairs. While yet officiating 
as a shepherd of a flock, he was, in 1775, appointed colonel 
of aregiment. Bishop Meade adds : — 

‘¢ His last sermon concluded with the words, that there was ‘a 
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time for all things; a time to fight, and that time had now come.’ 
The sermon finished, he pronounced the benediction. A breathless 
silence brooded over the congregation. Deliberately pulling off 
the gown which had thus far covered his martial figure, he stood 
before them a girded warrior, and, descending from the pulpit, 
ordered-the drums at the church-door to beat for recruits.”’ 


In his “concluding remarks” our author has some re- 
flections upon the natural disposition seen in Christians of 
all names to predict the speedy triumph each of his own 
particular sect. The point is so pleasantly brought out, and 
the Bishop’s observations are so just and generous, that we 
cannot forbear to quote the following paragraph : — 


‘¢ Very soon after my entrance on the ministry, I read a sermon 
by one of our most distinguished bishops on those words of the 
Psalmist, ‘ Walk about Zion: mark well her bulwarks ; consider 
her palaces,’ &c. They were applied to our Church in this coun- 
try, and her praises highly spoken. It was confidently affirmed 
that she must greatly prevail over others by reason of her divine 
organization and many excellences. The same glorious things 
were continually spoken of her by such as claimed to be her true 
sons ; and those who did not firmly believe that she must outstrip, 
or perhaps overwhelm, all others, were considered as wanting 
faith in the promises of God to his Church, and a hearty zeal 
in her behalf. Just at this time I met with a sermon on the same 
text, and in the very same style, by one of the oldest and most 
respectable Baptist ministers in Virginia, showing that the Bap- 
tist Church was so clearly the true Apostolic Church, — of course 
after God’s own heart, — that it must carry everything before it ; 
that the signs of the time could not be mistaken. Shortly after 
this I went to the West, and heard of an eminent Presbyterian 
minister who was preaching from place to place a sermon, or a 
series of sermons, if not from the same text, yet on the same 
subject, in which he declared his firm conviction that his Church 
was, as to her constitution, doctrine, and discipline, so Scriptu- 
ral, and so suited to the genius of our government, that in twenty 
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years the whole land would embrace it. At this time also a 
favorite song with many Methodists was: 


‘The Methodists are gaining ground ; 
The Devil’s kingdom ’s tumbling down; 
Hallelujah! Hallelujah !’ 


Doubtless all these were most sincere in their belief that what 
they earnestly desired would surely come to pass. Forty years 
have since elapsed, and no one of them has taken the place of 
the other. On the contrary, all of them have, by God's bless- 
ing, done much good on the different theatres assigned them, 
are still doing good, and will do more good. Moreover, they 
have sustained very much the same relation to each other as to 
numbers and success. Al] of them have had their trials, their 
declensions, their reverses, which should make them humble, 
and cause them to refrain from taunts and reproaches, rather re- 
membering the admonition, that 


‘Brethren in calamity should love. 


I believe that there are very few now to be found who would 
venture the prophecy, that their own denomination must soon 
swallow up all others.’’ — Vol. II. p. 388. 


What a sound wisdom and broad spirit does the following 


sentence imply : — 


‘“‘ The great want of our Church is more pious and zealous 
ministers, who understand and preach the Gospel. Let them be 
sons of the Church,—not converts except they be young, — 
not proselytes from other ministries. It is not reasonable to ex- 
pect many useful and acceptable ones from the pulpits of other 
denominations. All experience is against it. If respectable, in- 
fluential, and happy in the places of their birth, training, and 
ministry, it will not often happen that either conscience, choice, 
or judgment will induce them to leave their old associations. 
Most honorable exceptions there are. I have known such, — 
have laid my hands on such, and highly esteem them. But at 
the same time I have ever made it my boast, that if in anything 
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I have done good service to the Church, it has been in dissuad- 
ing from our ministry those who would have gladly entered it, 
but who, like too many others, might have done us evil rather 
‘than good,—might either have been drones in our hive, or else 
have taken our ministry on the way to Rome. When I have 
heard it boasted, that hundreds have left other ministries, drawn 
by the superior and exclusive claims of ours, and have known 
who and what too many of these were, I have mourned over 
the fact instead of rejoicing at it, and regarded it as the judg- 
ment of Heaven upon us for urging to an extreme which neither 
Scripture, nor our Protestant fathers, nor our standards justify, 
the exclusive claims of the Episcopal ordination. At the same 
time, when I have heard some of other denominations declare 
that none but the unworthy ever Jeave them, I could not forbear 
the hint that there must be something most defective in the 
training of their ministers, when they have so many unworthy 
ones to spare.’’ — Vol. II. p. 390. 


But we must bring our article to a close. We take leave 
of Bishop Meade with many thanks for the pleasure his 
researches have given us. If we have dwelt in the early 
part of our remarks at too much length upon infelicitous 
circumstances in the early history of the State he so much 
and so justly loves, it is through no want of respect on our 
part for the “ Ancient Dominion,” — parent of great men, 
—and in no doubt that in later years true religion has 
revived in her churches. More beautiful types of Christian 
virtue and domestic piety than are there furnished it might not 
be easy to find. Throughout these pages we see frequent 
mention of honored names that have long been familiar to 
us, and to the descendants of Washington, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Harrison, of the Randolphs, the Lees, the Pendletons, 
the Herveys, the Tazewells, the Taliaferos, must the author 
of these volumes have rendered an invaluable service. 
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SWITZERLAND. 
BY REV. WILLIAM MOUNTFORD. 


SwiTzERLAND, Lausanne, and Lake Leman, — what asso- 
ciations are connected with these words! And surely it is 
worthy of the best of them,—this scene on which I look from 
my window at Lausanne. Down towards the lake slopes the 
land, — orchard, meadow, and vineyard. Across the lake, 
and rising up from the very bank, in Savoy, are the rocks 
of the Dent d’Oche, on the tops of which snow still lies, 
and indeed has quite recently been falling. But the lake, 
the lake! How shall I describe it? And altogether differ- 
ent as it is, one day from another, and changing in appear- 
ance from hour to hour, and often from minute to minute, 
how can it be described? There are in it, as in a mirror, 
the changing aspects of all surrounding nature. And there 
is in it all the vastness of the heavens above; for it reflects 
it all, — the blue vault, the moving clouds, and the dazzling 
light. 

The change of a minute, at this moment, on the lake, in- 
stead of a broad surface sparkling all over it like silver, 
there are now portions some of which are black, and some 
pink, and some of the brightest, deepest blue. And from 
Geneva there is a storm coming up, dark, misty, and which 
already in the distance is roughening the waters with wind 
and rain. But at the other end of the lake, above Ville- 
neuve, and in broad, bright sunshine, how beautiful the 
mountains are, one behind another, and one above another, 
their dusky sides streaked and flecked with flag-trailing 
clouds, and their tops glistening with snow! 

A scene of black storms often, and often of the sweetest 
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calm, —a place of fastnesses and of high rocks, and also of 
homes of the most peaceful look,—a country, from the 
heights of which winter scarcely ever quite withdraws, and 
yet in the valleys of which summer is so sweet with birds 
and flowers, — well may it have been a region where often 
human nature has achieved its best; freedom early fortify- 
ing it for her home, heroism consecrating it again and again 
with precious blood, fancy peopling it with creatures more 
enduring than those of fleshly life, poetry deriving from 
it inspiration high as the mountains here and pure as the 
winds, history feeling itself in the calm here able to re- 
hearse its longest tale, and theology and science speaking 
hence with voices for the whole world, on the laws of this 
twofold universe which we belong to, spiritual and material. 

Yes, and what wonder, too, if other than good influences 
also have had their beginning in this region, because, even 
amidst the sweet sounds of Eden, man could turn to the 
voice of the tempter and listen ; and because wherever there 
is freedom there is liability to licentiousness; and because 
always there must be more or less of error in the thoughts 
of mortals speculating on things immortal; and because 
wherever error is, there also is the beginning of trouble 
and sin. 

While I have been writing, how the lake has changed 
again! So blue it looks, and so still and level, amidst the 
hilly, rocky, mountainous banks ! 

‘Lake Leman woos me with its crystal face, 

The mirror where the stars and mountains view 

The stillness of their aspect in each trace 

Its clear depth yields of their far height and hue.’’ 
Many of Byron’s best verses are connected with this region. 
Down the hill, just in front of my window, and on the bank 
of the lake, is the house in which he wrote his poem on the 
Prisoner of Chillon. 
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This “own hired house” of mine, behind the church of 
St. Frangois, stands in the garden where once was the house 
in which Gibbon lived, where he wrote his autobiography, 
and where also he composed the last volumes of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. And it is seventy years 
ago, this very day, since on this very spot he completed his 
great work. In his Memoirs is a passage in which the his- 
torian speaks of his feelings on completing what first had 
occurred to his mind as a thought, at Rome, one evening as 
he sat musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the bare- 
footed friars were singing vespers in the temple of Jupiter. 


“T have presumed to mark the moment of conception; I shall 
now commemorate the hour of my final deliverance. It was on the 
day, or rather night, of the 27th of June, 1787, between the hours 
of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last lines of the last page, 
in a summer-house in my garden. After laying down my pen, I 
took several turns in a berceau, or covered walk of acacias, which 
commands a prospect of the country, the lake, and the mountains. 
The air was temperate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of the 
moon was reflected from the waters, and all nature was silent. I 
will not dissemble the first emotions of joy on recovery of my free- 
dom, and perhaps the establishment of my fame. But my pride 
was soon humbled, and a sober melancholy spread over my mind, 
by the idea that I had taken an everlasting leave of an old and 
agreeable companion, and that whatsoever might be the future 
date of my history, the life of the historian must be short and pre- 
carious.”’ 

I had already twice or thrice read Gibbon’s Memoirs of 
himself. But I have read them again with great interest, 
on the spot where they were written, and whence so many 
of his letters to England were dated. And from reading 
here his account of himself, I seem to perceive that his his- 
tory was of a piece with his life, as indeed and of course it 
must have been. ‘The light by which he wrote his History 
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of Rome was the same light of the understanding as that 
by which he took his daily walk, and sat down to write his 
Memoirs. And on a proper examination it will be found to 
have been but a poor lamp for lighting up the past, and let- 
ting us see, not merely the movements of men hither and 
thither, but, more important still, the passions also which 
were working in their faces. An achievement of great in- 
dustry and vast learning is the History of the Decline and 
Fall, and it has been, and perhaps will long continue to be, 
very serviceable to the student. But yet to develop the 
causes by which Rome fell, we all see that the philosophy, 
the genius, the instinct of Gibbon are no more than a rush- 
light would be in the Colosseum when black with darkness. 

Gibbon was a Tory, and a very virulent Tory. He dis- 
believed Christianity and derided it. And yet, too, he held 
that the Church of England was to be maintained, and with- 
out change of doctrine, and without any concession to the 
conscientious scruples of clergymen petitioning Parliament 
that some little liberty might be allowed them in reading the 
Book of Common Prayer. The course of Gibbon as a mem- 
ber of Parliament was that by which in all ages nations 
have been led to corruption, decay, and fall. 

The Christianity of individuals and of large classes, monks 
of the desert, kings of the Goths and Visigoths, emperors of 
Rome, and many others, may have merited all the sarcasm 
of Gibbon; but yet he is repudiated as a person spiritually 
incompetent to judge it by that Christianity which began in 
Judea, and which softened the agonies of Imperial Rome 
when she fell, and which raised and strengthened for a bet- 
ter life than her own those many nations whom she had 
ruled as little children, and whom she, dying, left on the 
earth in their infantile weakness. 


Gibbon was educated here at Lausanne, and to Lausanne 
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he returned, in conformity, as he says, with a wish which he 
had always cherished, that the school of his youth might be- 
come the retreat of his age. The history of Gibbon took 
much of its character from the Pays de Vaud. At the very 
time of its publication there were men connected with this 
northern side of the lake, whose thoughts were at work in a 
way which made Paris to become like a volcano, and all 
Europe to tremble as though with an earthquake, — Voltaire, 
with his eye so sharp for the detection of kings and priests 
as impostors, and yet with his sight so dim for those powers 
by which to the end of time there will be made “kings and 
priests unto God and the Father,” — and Rousseau, confess- 
ing aloud to the world his own madness, and infecting the 
world with it, — and Marat, pondering with himself ina 
manner by which privately he was to be most kind and 
tender, and yet publicly be a monster ravening day and 
night for blood, more largely than even the guillotine could 
yield it. 

In the century preceding the last, the Puritans, who had 


been refugees in this region, carried to England those seeds 
of thought which grew up into the principles of the Com- 
monwealth, and into the sentence of death on King Charles. 
And when “Church and King” were again triumphant in 
England, here lived and were protected several of the judges 
of Charles Stuart, and among them Ludlow, the great gen- 
eral, and Broughton, by whom the sentence of death was 
read to the dethroned monarch. 

But indeed, as illustrating the influence which has gone 
forth over the world from the borders of this lake, what more 
significant thing can be said, than that at Geneva Calvin 
preached and wrote, and had J ohn Knox for a student? 

And besides these which I have already mentioned, how 
many other names there are associated with this lake, and 
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names of great eminence, — Farel, Beza, and Casaubon 
as theologians and reformers, Huber as a naturalist, Necker 
as the minister of Louis the Sixteenth, Madame de Staél as 
an authoress, and Sismondi as an historian. 

And now it is night. How sweetly it came on, and now 
how beautiful and still and solemn it is! As the sun went 
down behind Mount Jura, the shadows lengthened from 
trees and houses, till soon it was all shade except on the 
tops of the opposite rocks and on the glistening summit of 
Mont Blanc, just visible here between two.peaks in the 
Dent dOche. But in a few minutes the light ceased on 
the mountain-tops. And then in the beginning of the twi- 
light, how the birds seemed to rejoice, — the swallow, as it 
twittered on the house,— the swifts, as they chased one 
another screaming through the air,— the blackbird, as he 
whistled in the pine, — and the linnet, as it hopped among 
the branches in the orchard below. And then, after the 
birds one by one had become silent, and while the sky was 
slowly darkening above, forth shone star after star, and more 
and more brightly shone the moon. And now it is seventy 
years ago, this very hour, since on this very spot was com- 
pleted one of the greatest and most famous of intellectual 
achievements. Since Gibbon laid down his pen, the city of 
which he is the historian has been captured more than once, 
and society throughout the whole world has been undergo- 
ing far greater changes than were experienced in any space 
of seventy years while time was measured from the found- 
ing of Rome. But this scene is still the same as when the 
historian ceased from his great work and gazed upon it, — 
hills, lake, and mountains, and overarching all the vault of 
night, in which the stars are as they were, and the moon is 
still as it was. The objects and the ongoings of nature per- 
fected by convulsions and progress in ages long since past, 
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how they seem on a calm night like this to be waiting for 
the nations of men, till, disciplined by failure and success, 
they too, one by one, come into that perfectness towards 
which always and everywhere all things seem to tend! 

There are some persons who are disappointed with Swit- 
zerland. For they find that the mountains are not so 
mountainous as they had thought. And what was the 
picturesque costume of the people, they find to be not very 
common now, or easy to be seen. And they find, too, that 
the chalets on the mountain sides are not so pretty as Swiss 
toy-houses ; and that the chamois is never to be seen as he 
leaps from rock to cliff; and that the Ranz des Vaches is, 
after all, only a cow-call; and that William Tell’s chapel is 
very like a summer-house, open in front, and containing a 
statue of the Virgin Mary and a quantity of rude prints. 
And also they find the much-vaunted cascades and water- 
falls to be merely little rills trickling down high rocks. 
And indeed I suppose that all the waterfalls of Switzerland, 
and perhaps of all Europe besides, would not, united, be 
equivalent to the falls of Niagara. 

But truly it is very beautiful and grand, and worthy of all 
admiration, this country, which has been lifted up high 
above the world’s level on the sides and the summits of the 
Alps. And as I sit here, at Coire, this quiet rainy day, my 
recollections of the country which I have come through 
still fresh in my mind, what pictures I seem to have gath- 
ered into my book of memory,— pictures of scenes, some 
so sublime and others so beautiful, —some of such a quiet, 
peaceful character, and others of places where the rocks 
witness to the almightiness with which they were shaped, 
- and where clouds and vapors and snow and roaring waters 
and rushing winds exemplify the forces by which still the 
world is kept fresh from day to day, a living earth! Lakes, 
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mountains, valleys, —of the grand and the lovely in these, 
what scenes there are, all over this country ;—lakes like 
those of Zurich and Wallenstadt, the one bordered with 
villages and gardens, and the other embanked with high 
mountains; valleys like that of Entlebuch, where the 
pastures are as lawns, because of their being so green and 
rich and neat; and mountains like the Jungfrau and Mont 
Blane, down whose wintry sides stream the beginnings of 
rivers, on the banks of which in distant regions summer 
ripens the vine and commerce builds its quays. 

Crowded with mountains, full of lakes, rich in valleys, 
and abounding in historical memorials, I find it hardly possi- 
ble in Switzerland to select individual places or events for 
description. Do I remember how I lived a short pleasant 
time on the Lake of Geneva, and how, morning after morn- 
ing, I saw the rocks on the opposite side of the lake, yet I 
cannot describe them, because of the glistening point over- 
topping them, —the far distant summit of Mont Blane. 
And would I describe Lausanne standing on steep hills, or 
Zurich looking always as though it had been just white- 
washed, or Berne, with its cloistral sidewalks, I cannot do 
so, because of my recollections of Lucerne, and its many 
objects of interest, — the quaint streets there, —the covered 
bridges, which are like galleries to walk in, because of the 
many pictures with which they are adorned, — the many 
towers by which the city is surrounded from behind, —the 
lovely lake in front, stretching away through the distant 
mountains, — and, close by it, Mount Pilatus, sometimes 
capped with a cloud, and at other times draped with mists, 
and at still other times standing up in the clear air a 
presence of might by day and of awe by night. 

To-day the weather is quite fine. And I have been 
walking about the town. Coire is a very little place, but 
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it is the capital of the Grisons. It has old gates, and the 
remains of the old walls by which once it was fortified. 
It is in the midst of mountains, and is situated at a point 
where meet two or three valleys, or rather gorges. The 
neighborhood of this place is, I think, almost as grand, 
beautiful, wonderful, as any scenery which I have known 
in Switzerland. Indeed, in several respects Coire exem- 
plifies well the peculiarities of this country. 

Switzerland is commonly thought of as one land occu- 
pied by one people, —a people distributed in cantons, but 
yet of the same language and the same history. But this 
is all far from the truth. In the centuries in which Swiss 
independence began, each town fought for itself against the old 
tyrannies, and in almost every valley the inhabitants strug- 
gled on their own account. The first confederacy, that of 
the three little cantons of Uri, Schwytz, and Unterwalden, 
was formed about the year 1307. And it was not till two 
hundred and fifty years later that the confederacy of the 
thirteen cantons was formed. The Swiss have fought with 
one another, and have held one another tributary, like the 
fiercest enemies. By the government of Berne, the Pays 
de Vaud was held and taxed, and haughtily, absolutely ruled 
for two centuries and a half. Round such towns as Lucerne 
and Zurich the peasantry were oppressed by the citizens, in 
a worse manner than ever they had been by the bailiffs and 
governors of Austria and Burgundy. And there were dis- 
tricts which were held in vassalage by the cow-keepers of 
Schwytz and Uri, — men ardently loving liberty for them- 
selves and glorying in their connection with William Tell 
and Arnold of Melchthal. In some of the cantons, too, in 
the course of time, the péople lost to an aristocracy of their 
own that liberty which they had conquered from Austria 
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At the Reformation the Swiss were divided canton against 
canton, town against town, and sometimes the citizens of the 
same place one against the other, in most bitter bloody 
strife. In Switzerland, too, there are differences in lan- 
guage, which are sometimes very singular. One half of the 
country is called German, on account of the language spoken 
there, and another part is called French Switzerland, for a 
similar reason. At Freyburg, in the upper part of the city, 
round the cathedral and the town-hall, French is spoken, 
while in the lower part of the city, along the banks of the 
river, the common language is German. The town I am 
now in has two or three names, — or rather its one name is 
spelt in several different ways, because of its being the re- 
sort of people of different languages, — and itis called Coire, 
and Chur, and Cuera. One of those associations of villages 
and towns which were entered into by the Swiss for eman- 
cipation from their tyrants took its name from the cathe- 
dral of Coire, and was called the League of the House of 
God. In the city there are both Protestants and Catholics. 
The Catholics are few in number. They live in the upper 
part of the city, round the cathedral; and between them 
and the Protestants is a wall of fortification, and a gateway 
with double gates. Formerly by one of these gates, at 
night, the Protestants locked the Catholics in, and by the 
other the Catholics locked the Protestants out. Close by 
the cathedral is an old tower, which was built when the 
country was called Rhetia. In this Roman tower a British 
king, Lucius, is said to have been martyred. And in an 
iron chest, behind the high altar, in the cathedral, it is 
claimed that his bones are preserved. However, the great 
majority of the citizens of Coire are not interested in the 
bones of King Lucius. And I do not know why those bones 
should be more interesting than those of scores of other 
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persons, of whose heroic deaths the people of the Grisons 
know more and are more fully persuaded. 

The Swiss have had their days of magnanimity and self- 
denial, and self-sacrifice and self-control ; but also they have 
had their seasons of universal corruption, of selfishness the 
very worst, of mutual jealousies the very meanest, and of 
intestine wars the most disgraceful and cruel. From the 
land of liberty, as throughout Europe it was thought to be, 
during several centuries, thousands of soldiers were hired 
by the rulers of France, and Austria, and Italy, to fight the 
battles of ambition and tyranny. During a long period 
great numbers of influential persons were retained by bribes 
to favor the cause of the French king, or that of the Ger- 
man emperor. At one time at Berne, the French ambassa- 
dor, while he was paying pensions granted as bribes to 
some of the nobles, had a trumpet sounded; and at Frey- 
burg, in sight of the people, he turned over heaps of dollars 
with a shovel, asking the while, whether they did not sound 
better than the empty promises of the German emperor. 
Jealousies, too, among the Swiss, at one time, were so em- 
bittered, that even eggs and milk were not allowed to be 
carried out of one canton into another. Hardly was it 
possible for a Swiss to settle anywhere out of the canton 
in which he was born. And indeed so jealously was he 
regarded, that even in his own country, outside of his own 
canton, it is said that he was almost as much a foreigner as 
a Swede or a Persian. 

And yet, with all these divisions into cantons, and all 
these divisions by language, and these ecclesiastical and re- 
ligious divisions, the twenty-two cantons of this country are 
one country ; and the inhabitants have in them a spirit by 
which they are one people. And not least among the causes 
for this are the remembrances which they inherit in com- 
mon, or which they glory in for one another. 
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Commercial interests in common, and safety in union 
with one another, — these do much to make of many dis- 
tricts one country. But more powerful are those memorials 
of the past, with the mention of which all hearts throb like 
one heart. And surely in Switzerland there have been 
heroes-and heroic days worthy to be perpetuated on the 
high Alps as watchwords from age to age, —men like the 
three conspirators of Grutli, with whose thoughtful oaths to 
one another and before God Switzerland first began to have 
being, — heroes like William Tell, with his crossbow, and 
like Arnold of Winkelried, with whose sacrifice of himself 
the victory at Sempach was won, —and days like those of 
the battles of Morgarten and Lampen,— and events like 
those by which so many rocks and mountains in the Appen- 
zell and the Grisons stand as though inscribed for ever 
with words of heroism and liberty and undying fame. 

On a fine morning, in the middle of September, we left 
Coire for Italy. And it seemed as though at the very door 
of the inn began the ascent for passing the Alps. The 
capital of the Grisons is elevated above the level of the 
sea fourteen hundred and fifty feet, or a little more than a 
quarter of a mile. But to cross into Italy from Coire, the 
passage is over a mountain elevated more than a mile above 
the level of Coire. Like a wall more than a mile in height 
stand the Alps between Coire and Chiavenna, — a wall up 
against which are piled rocks, through which, and up which, 
and across which, slowly, painfully, and wonderfully the 
road opens on the traveller. 

Splugen is a little village at that altitude on the moun- 
tains at which barley scarcely ripens. There is a hotel at 
this place, at which most travellers pass the night. It is a 
great building, of a cold, bare look, somewhat destitute of — 
comforts, and not very clean; yet there is no inn which I 
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have ever known, which has been so bepraised by its guests. 
And this argues, I suppose, that the people who stay there 
think less of their lodgings than they do of their journey, — 
the wonders they have come through, and the wonders they 
are going to,—the Via Mala below, and the Splugen 
mountain above, and Italy beyond. 

A bright sunshiny morning, — the tops of the surround- 
ing rocks glistening with the snow with which they have 
been sprinkled during the night, —the air bracing, — the 
carriage at the door, — the horses, now double in number, 
neighing and prancing, — the coachman cracking his whip, 
and the master of the house with his servants standing 
by, —I look up at the great whitewashed front of the inn, 
and I too think that it is a good inn, a pleasant place, an 
excellent hotel. Crack, crack goes the whip, and merrily 
sounds the voice of the Italian vetturino, as he leaves the 
village behind him. And now, in a minute, we are on the 
long wooden bridge, which rattles under the feet of the 
horses. But now, now at once, it is all up hill, up a road 
where there is no galloping of the horses nor frisking. Up, 
up, up we go, into a region where water seems to trickle 
from every rock, and where the moss upon the pine-trees 
grows long and thick from being kept moist by the rolling 
vapors. Up, up we go. And now we are crossing the line 
which is the boundary of the pine-trees. A hundred yards 
farther up the mountain the pine-tree ceases to grow even 
as a stunted bush. But high above the region of the fir- 
tree, and all up the mountain, grow butter-cups and daisies, 
hare-bells, dandelions, and monkshood. But up, up, up we 
keep advancing into the chill and silent air. The sky seems 
now to hang low upon us, and to be of a darker blue than 
ever we have known it before. The sides of the mountains, 
— how they have been scored and furrowed by the winter 
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torrents! And yonder glacier reaching over the mountain- 
side and clinging to it, — how beautifully it looks upon the 
brown rocks ! 

Slowly, slowly we ascend, and continue to ascend, till 
suddenly we are on level land, we are on the summit of the 
mountain; and far away through the deep gorge, through 
purple mountains, down underneath white clouds and blue 
‘sky, we see into Italy. A few yards to the north the water 
flows one way, and a few yards to the south it flows another 
way. So near they are to one another, in. some of their 
sources, — the Rhine, which flows by Heidelberg, the Dra- 
chenfels, and Cologne, and the Po, which wanders by Cre- 
~ mona to the Gulf of Venice! 

On a board erected here, it is notified that here Switzer- 
land ends. Soon as we have noticed this, the vetturino 
mounts the box of the carriage again, and with a lively 
motion of his hand signifies that now our course is all down, 
down. And down, down we go. After a minute or two of 
descent, we are on the face of a precipitous rock, — the 
precipitous side of a mountain. And now backwards and 
forwards, on sloping ledges cut into the rock, and through 
galleries carried through the mountain, easily, yet also rather 
fearfully, the road lets us down to the bottom of the 
gorge. But O the beauty of the descent,—the beauty 
of the snowy tops, as we descend from their cold level, — 
the beauty of the green pastures far below, round which 
every minute the fences become more and more distinctly 
visible ! 

It was wonderful as we descended it; but looked at from 
the bottom, it seems still more wonderful,—the road by 
which we have come down the mountain. Ah, but this is 
the first Italian village, — Pianazzo! Here we rest a few 
minutes. On starting, we congratulate the coachman that 
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the Alps are crossed, and that the path downwards is fin- 
ished. But he tells us that there is yet another mountain 
to be descended. 

And soon, by a path overhanging another lower gorge, we 
descend. Down the mountains, on both sides, are to be 
seen rills falling in cascades ; and down at the bottom of the 
valley flows, rushing and foaming, a rivulet called Mara. 
Down, down we go, through groves of chestnut-trees, across 
the dry beds of winter torrents, and through huge rocks 
lying about like the remains of the wars of giants. All 
down the road we notice how beautiful are many of the 
young women and children, with their red cheeks, black 
eyes, long eyelashes, and thoughtful, melancholy expression. 

Down, down we go, and still through chestnut-trees, and 
past herds of goats. And higher and higher above us stand 
the walls of rock, fringed along their tops with pine-trees. 

Ah, yonder, at a little distance farther, is Chiavenna, our 
resting-place for the night. And though it be early in the 
afternoon, yet are we glad to remain here. For we shrink 
from journeying to Colico, ‘with our senses just freshly 
sublimed by the wonder, the beauty, and the awfulness of 
the scenes through which we have just come. 

We look back and up in the direction of the way by 
which we have descended from Switzerland. And O this 
pass by which we have come, — this pass of the Splugen, — 
it is grand indeed! It is a worthy entrance into Italy, — 
the secluded garden of the world, — the native country of 
Dante and Tasso,— the land of poetry, and passion, and 
beauty, — the land of old, luxurious cities, down upon which, 
like mad, wasting torrents, again and again from the Alps 
have burst invading hordes of Huns and Goths. 

Of Italy I shall write in my next letter. 
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Tuer was a bright little boy in Calcutta by the name of 
Juddoo. His parents were Hindoo, and their son seemed 
destined to know nothing better than that benighted super- 
stition. But God had other designs for this youth, through 
a human agency of which the readers of this Journal are 
not ignorant. At the age of eleven, Juddoo was placed un- 
der the care of his Uncle Jogut, who is a teacher of a school 
in Calcutta, to which both heathen and Christian children 
resort. Jogut early became interested in the instructions 
and labors of the Missionary of this Association. He at- 
tends the services of public worship, and is active in distrib- 
uting copies of the Christian Scriptures and of good books 
and tracts. He has thus influenced the minds and lives of 
young persons in his school, turning them from darkness to 
light, and teaching them to know the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom he has sent. In this way his nephew 
became acquainted with the truths and spirit of the Gospel. 
Though Juddoo died at the early age of fourteen, the man- 
ner in which his soul opened to receive the new truths pre- 
sented to it, and their effect upon his feelings and hopes, 
have been simply but touchingly set forth in a letter from 
the uncle addressed to the Missionary, which, with a few 
comments, has been published in Calcutta as a tract. As 
we have received a copy of it, we reprint the larger portion, 
because it gives a glimpse of the sort of influence which our 
Missionary is exerting over many youthful and inquiring 
minds. ‘Will not the children of our Sunday schools do 
something to send light and hope and peace to thousands of 
others in the same condition as was Juddoo? The letter and 
comments are as follows : — | 
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“*My pear Faruer anp Pastor: — 

** The glorious God has covered me and my family with a dark 
cloud. Ican hardly speak now. The fair— my dearly beloved 
nephew is removed from this world of weeds to the garden of Par- 
adise. I will give you a brief description of the fair child’s life 
as a Christian, yea, a true Christian; and you may preach it in 
the form of a sermon on Sunday to the congregation. You have 
seen the boy more than once in Baboo C. C. Singha’s school, — 
the boy who repeated the verse before you, and who lately got the 
prize for drawing. He was fourteen years old; brought to me 
from his father’s house when he was eleven; untaught and super- 
stitious, a Hindoo by birth and feeling. 

**T labored day and night to make him acquainted with the rich 
and life-giving doctrines of the Saviour Christ ; and he was glad 
not only to say he believed them, but even, though a boy, to com- 
municate his thoughts to others, both boys and girls; and now and 
then to his own father, an orthodox Hindoo. He devoured all the 
instructions which I gave him. He would ask me questions re- 
specting God, Christ, the future world, death, resurrection, atone- 
ment, always;— whether in walking, eating, in school ;— in 
short, whenever with me. ‘Though these are solemn and serious 
things, he seemed to have understood them all. Ah, he has fully 
showed and wisely expressed the tokens of his acquirements on 
his death-bed! How divine is the saying of our Saviour, ‘ Father, 
thou hast revealed it unto babes! ’ 

‘Day by day I saw new changes in him. I think God gave 
him knowledge of the shortness of his career; and therefore he 
tried his best to be a true follower of Jesus, and display a Chris- 
tian life in his brief span. He was never seen in anger after his 
conversion. He was naturally mild and gentle, but the light of 
Christianity added double lustre to his character. No boy com- 
plained against him. He was beloved of the whole school, neigh- 
bors, and family. . . 

“On Friday last, my a Fuddos was attacked by the dreadful 
cholera. On the next day, Saturday, the loved boy remained quiet 
until noon. At two o’clock the sickness increased, and vomits and 
motions were incessant. We sent for a doctor ; he came, and said, 
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‘It is high time ; — too late;— the boy is already gone.’ We ap- 
plied blisters, and gave medicines, — but to no purpose. Nothing 
could bring the pulse in its own place, or make the body warm. 
In the family of Hindoos, what shall I say? Pressing nearest the 
bed, I asked my Juddoo whether his conscience is clear then, or 
not? And, to my great surprise, I saw him, as a saint, uttering 
slowly, ‘O, how I will go!’ ‘ Where, my dear?’ I asked. Look- 
ing at me, and tenderly folding my neck by his little arms, ‘To 
my Father, uncle, and to my Saviour in heaven.’ ‘ Dear Juddoo, 
have you said your prayers?’ ‘Yes,—O yes,’ (in a faltering 
tone,) ‘I am only thinking of Father of all children of men;—I1 
cannot speak in English correctly.’ 

‘<I could not bear the sight of his sufferings, and I went out of 
the room, rejoicing that he will die a happy death, and that he has 
not forgotten the name of only God and Saviour, which he so dil- 
igently learned. Perceiving his end very near, he no longer con- 
cealed his profession. He began to say openly [in Bengali], ‘O 
good women, who are sitting around me, tell, I beseech you, tell 
me the name of God, only God!’ His grandmother told ‘ Juddoo, 
here is a flower of Sitolah goddess for you.’ ‘Cease to say so, 
grandmother! Iam not a child of Sitolah, but of the Father of 
all; I am not a Hindoo, but a disciple of Christ!’ The throng, 
amazed at this word, looked at each other: ‘ What a reasoning in 
the babe! and who is this Saviour? We do not know these 
things!’ Receiving no satisfactory answer from any in the crowd, 
(they only utter the names of Hindoo gods and goddesses, ) Juddoo 
was puzzled and began to cry bitterly, ‘ Where is my uncle? Call 
him!» Tell him to read my Scripture lesson tome! Tell him to. 
sing! Where, O where is he, in this last hour of mine?’ 

‘*T was then out to bring some medicines from the doctor. 
When I came home, the women said, ‘ Your nephew is impatient 
to see you; come quickly!’ 

‘*T entered, and saw the boy lying as an angel, with a smile on 
his face, and brighter eyes which I ever saw. ‘Come, uncle!’ he 
said. ‘Uncle, you are the only man in the whole family ; you are 
great. ‘These speak and teach lie; youdonot.’ I asked, ‘ Juddoo, 
- do you fear to die?’ ‘Not at all, uncle; why, I will go to my 
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Father and Saviour.” ‘ Who is your Saviour, dear?’ Smiling, 
he replied, ‘ Christ!’ 

“Feeling this to be the last time of his in the earth, he gave 
vent to reasonings and exclamations: ‘ Uncle, will God forgive 
me?’ ‘Yes, dear.’ ‘My sins are great, now I remember them 
all; I have spoken lies; and once I went to buy some oil at Va- 
rahree’s shop ; he forgot to take, and I forgot to give the pice for 
the oil, I remembered it afterwards and did not give him the pice ; 
I am sorry for it: now will God, Father of all, forgive me? Once 
I determined to pick mangoes from a man’s garden, this year, but 
I called my principles to my aid, and was safe.’ 

‘*« Dear Juddoo,’ I asked, ‘do you believe man will die?’ ‘ No, 
uncle! This ’ — pointing to his breast —‘ this body shall perish, 
— not my soul.’ 

“ His mother and father being then at their house at Charnock, 
he wished to see them, saying, ‘ Uncle, I am really sorry for them; 
— for my mother, — O she will cry!—vuncle, console her; keep 
her here for some time, and tell her she must meet me in the pres- 
ence of the Saviour.’ ‘O, how I wish to see mother! now! now! 
here!’ ‘O my mother, I wish to see you, and to take a last fare- 
well! - Mother, it is you who bore me—’ 

“<J said, ‘Juddoo, do not cry, we can do nothing.’ ‘O yes, un- 
ele, you are right; let the will of our Heavenly Father be done! ’ 
I now began to shed tears. ‘Cease to cry, uncle; rely upon God. 
I am going to a fairer world, where God is;—no death; —I am 
glad. Now, uncle, ’tis atime of joy for me. I will not hear you 
sing any more. Sing of God, and I will join my tune with yours!’ 
He seemed so nearly gone, I thought he will only hear with a 
louder tone; but he sang more than twice, 

‘From all that dwell below the skies,’ &c. ; 
and again, 
‘Come, wanderers, to my Father’s home!’ 

) At the same time repeating some select lines from the Scripture 
lesson: ‘In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.’ 
‘The heavens declare the glory of God.’ Then, turning to the 
astonished crowd about him, ‘ Pray, will ye not talk? I wish to 
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hear you!’ Somebody said, ‘ Of what shall we talk, Juddoo? of 
food?’ ‘Ah, is this the time of speaking of food? Speak of the 
Father!’ 

“ Upon his grandmother’s saying, ‘ These words are not worthy 
of you now,’ he replied, ‘ These are the principal words, and worth 
speaking! ’ 

‘¢ Sometimes he bowed with his hands folded. 

<¢¢ Whom do you thank, Juddoo?’ one asked. 

‘¢ ¢ Who is worthy to be thanked?’ he said. 

«6 ¢ Who is he, Juddoo? ’ 

«¢¢ Father! God, the Lord!’ 

‘‘Tn the mean time his mother came. ‘Then, hanging upon her 
neck, ‘ Mother, mother; O mother! Where is my sister, father, 
and the others? Mother, in this world I had only two; mother, 
you; and Uncle Jogut, who taught me of God and Christ. Even 
now I am glad; behold the heaven is open!’ 

‘¢ His mother said, ‘Juddoo, do not fear; I will give a golden 
tongue to Kali goddess, and —’ 

“‘ His mother going on to speak of Kali, this disturbed him much. 
Unable to bear it longer, he cried; ‘ Fool Kali. Give fire into the 
mouth of Kali! Pray, mother, do not tell these things to me! 
Speak of God, whom I love! 

‘« Then, turning to me, ‘ Uncle, prevent them who will take me 
to the river’ (the burning place for the dead) ‘ to mention the name 
of Gunga, Shiva, and Rama: tell them, if they would speak, to 
speak of God. Ah, it is shameful and pity that men do not know 
their Creator; catch hold of him, and be glad. I will see you all, 
uncle, in heaven.’ 

** In short, he spoke in such a way, sufficiently to prove himself 
as a Christian, a child of God, a.saint ; one who met death openly, 
bravely, gladly; asa prelude to real harmony and the happy state. 
He was sure of his happy fate; believed God and Christ dearly ; 
and in his Jast expiring moments manifested the faith, joy, love, 
meekness, which enabled him to receive ‘the cup’ with gladness, 
and to die without a groan. After saying these things, plainly 
proclaiming himself as a lover of men, God, and the Saviour, and 
a Christian, — before all he slept, and stopped, and spoke no more! 
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“The men and women are all in a state of profound astonish- 
ment. ‘ What is this?’ they said. ‘He spoke, the mere boy, 
like a saint! We have not heard these, even in the face of our 
priests. Ah, the babe lamented for his sin! What sin? Lies? 
What has Jogut taught him? Strange things which we never 
dreamed before; which gave him power to suffer death without 
sorrow !’ 

“‘ Now, dear pastor, God is in every face; but I have lost my 
right hand, in my nephew, brother, and a son, — friend and dear- 
est one. Father and dear pastor, give this narrative a systematic 
form, if it please you. Such a life, in a Hindoo family without a 
pastor, only what I have taught, is very rare. Let the world know 
the power of Christianity, felt by a boy who has but faintly seen 
the light of it; and who has not read a page of the Bible;* who 
yet defeated abortive death, and resigned himself to the hand of 


God and Christ. 
‘¢ Your dutiful son, 
“¢ JocurT.”? 


ConcLupIne Worpbs, BY THE UNITARIAN Missionary. 


‘¢ On receiving the above deeply interesting letter from Baboo 
Jogut, a few months ago, my desire was to see it in type as scon 
as possible; particularly as the schoolmates of the deceased, in 
their anxiety to have a copy of this memento of our loved Juddoo, 
promptly contributed of their poverty, and sent me two or three 
rupees (a good sum for such as they) towards the expenses of 
its publication. Moved by the writer of the letter, I soon found 
time to rewrite it into purer English. Press of other duties de- 
ferred the printing of it for a few months; and now, as I look 
upon the original letter, I feel that it speaks with more touching 
power unaltered than revised. It is therefore given very nearly in 
its original dress, and left to tell its own story in its own way. ° 

“Tn subsequent conversations with the writer, other facts, in 
keeping with those already given, have transpired, a few of which 
J cannot forbear to add, characteristic as they are of one child of 
So. ee ee Se 


* Except in Scripture Manuals, &c. 
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Bengal, and characteristic as they may be of other children of our 
mission, yet to arise and bless God for our presence in Asia. 

‘When Juddoo saw his grandmother weeping bitterly at his 
fast approaching end, he cried out with energy, ‘ Grandmother! 
stop crying! Am I going to be hanged, or as a prisoner to be 
confinedt Am I not going to my Father and Saviour?’ 

‘¢ When making his peace with God, Juddoo remembered, con- 
fessed, and repented of a sin of thought, that had never passed into 
an act. He had, on a certain occasion, entertained the thought or 
intention of saying what was not true. On his death-bed he was 
mindful of it, and pained about it, and repented of it. 

‘‘He seemed more than usually exempt from that tendency to 
sloth and inaction, which is supposed to belong, by inheritance, to 
all Asiatics. It was one of his favorite proverbs, ‘ Shall work 
drive me, or I drive work?’ 

“‘Juddoo was a Brahmin by birth. His surname, Chatterjea, 
indicates the purity of his Brahminical stock. Though all the 
Brahmins in India will tell you that they worship only one God, 
and despise idols as nursery toys, few, it is presumed, would do 
what Juddoo did, to prove his contempt and scorn of idols ; — not of 
the men or women who are misguided worshippers of stocks and 
stones, among whom were his own loved and honored parents; 
but, in their absence from the temple, his fearless ridicule of the 
pretensions of the idol itself to be anything. 

‘* Since Juddoo’s death, the fact has become known that one 
day he took a companion with him into the temple of Shiva Koel- 
lansur. This is the chief idol-temple of Bali, a town of ancient 
Brahmin families, — half a dozen miles up the river from Calcutta. 
Entering, in the absence of the priests and worshippers, Juddoo 
struck the idol repeatedly with his foot, saying, as he touched the 
senseless effigy of Shiva, ‘See, how he defends himself! A pret- 
ty avenger he! A dreadful avenger indeed! It is not alive, poor 
stone!’ . 

‘* Such was his way of expressing that disregard of the power 
of the idol, which every man of high caste in India professes to 
feel, but which few will so bravely demonstrate. God grant that 
we may see more of Juddoo’s happy combination of tenderness to _ 
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the worshipper, and consistent derision of the false object of 
worship ! 

** Juddoo clearly anticipated and desired an early departure from 
this world to a better. Nothing was truer to him than the words 
of the Apostle Paul, ‘To die is gain.’ His whole religious life, 
from the time he gave himself to Christ, was in keeping with what 
we have just seen. His dying anthem was, ‘O grave, where is 
thy victory? O death, where is thy sting?’ He that gave him 
death, gave him his uppermost desire ; his heart’s dearest prayer. 
Something may be allowed to that constitutional indifference to 
death, that absence of a strong clinging to life, which partly ac- 
counts for the Suttee, and makes suicide a sport in Hindostan. 
Yet it will ever be true that 


‘Tis a dread and awful thing to die.’ 


‘‘The immediate presence of death is always appalling; and 
Juddoo’s way of meeting ‘the death-angel,’ with a smile and an 
outstretched hand, was no stoicism, but a lofty triumph of faith in 
God. I know of one man born in America, who can well recall 
his own enthusiastic longing, as a happy child, to die; and the 
frustrated plans by which he intended to accomplish it. 

“Tt seems to have been in expectation of an early death that 
Juddoo was so unceasing in his endeavors to leave behind him dis- 
tinct records of his faith, through Christ, in God. With pen and 
pencil, with chalk and charcoal, on his books and playthings, on 
his clothing and on that of near friends, on the vessels from which 
he drank, on the reverse side of dinner-plates, on the walls and 
the door-posts of his home, where idolaters are accustomed to 
paint the rude pictures of gods and goddesses, — unceasingly and 
everywhere Juddoo wrote the striking words, ‘Glory to the Fa- 
ther and to the Son!’ ‘God bless us!’ ‘God be with us!’ and 
similar expressions. I have lately examined some of these rec- 
ords, with feelings which I shall not attempt to describe. On the 
walls of the room in which the last scenes of his life transpired, 
you may still perceive these records of faith. There, in chalk, 
they remain; except that some of the most conspicuous have been 
erased by his grandmother, on account of their Christian stamp and 
anti-idolatrous meaning. 
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“¢ After the custom of the Hindoos, they burned, not buried, all 
that was mortal of Juddoo. 

“‘ The body, the clothing of his spirit, the fleshly heart, the vis- 
ible hand; not the soul that looked out from his mild face ; but the 
eye, the ear, the lips, that God gave him for a little while, through 
which to see us, to listen to his teachers, and to speak kindly to 
us all,—these instruments of Juddoo’s true heart and soul and 
mind and will, have sought their kindred ashes, and found their 
natural companionship with the dust. They have literally turned 
to ashes in the fire. They now lie scattered on the banks of the 
Ganges, or float in its ever-moving waters, or rise upon the air 
when these subside, and the scorching wind goes by. Thus Jud- 
doo’s body has no churchyard in which to lie. It knows no grave, 
no fixed burial-place. 

“ Still Juddoo’s glad triumph over all fears of death reminds us 
so strongly of some beautiful lines that we lately read in an Amer- 
ican publication, ‘ The Sunday School Gazette,’ that we will give 
them a place here at the end of our brief and insufficient sketch of 
a death-scene never to be forgotten by those who knew Juddoo, 
or were privileged to witness his departure. ‘These are entitled, 


‘A Walk in a Churchyard’; though we prefer to give them the 
superscription : — 


“ FaItH CAN PLAY AMONG THE GRAVES. 


“We strayed within the churchyard bounds, 
My little boy and I; — 
He laughing, running happy round, 
I pacing mournfully. 


“Nay, child! it is not well,’ I said, 
‘Among the graves to shout, — 
To laugh and play among the dead, 
And make this noisy rout.’ 


“ A moment to my side he clung, 
Leaying his merry play, 
A moment stilled his joyous tongue, 
Almost as hushed as they ; 
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“Then, quite forgetting the command, 
Tn life’s exulting burst 
Of childish glee, let go my hand, 
Joyous as at the first. 


“And now, I did not check him more; 
For, taught by Nature’s face, 
I had grown wiser than before, 
E’en in that moment’s space. 


“ She spread no funeral pall above 
That patch of churchyard ground ; 
But the same azure vault of love 
That hung o’er all around. 


“ And white clouds o’er that spot would pass, 
As freely as elsewhere; 
The sunshine on no other grass 
A richer hue could wear. 


“ And, formed from out that very mould 
In which the dead did lie, 
The daisy, with its eye of gold, 
Looked up into the sky. 


“The rook was wheeling overhead, 
Nor hastened to be gone; 
The tiny bird its glad notes shed, 
Perched on a gray head-stone. 


“ And God, I said, would never give 
This light upon the earth, 
Nor bid, in childhood’s heart, to live 
These springs of gushing mirth, 


“Tf our true wisdom were to mourn 
And linger with the dead, 
And nurse, as wisest, thoughts forlorn, 
And call the grave our bed. 


“O no! the glory earth puts on, 
The child’s unchecked delight, 

Both witness to a triumph won, 
(if we but read aright,) — 
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“ A triumph over sin and death; 
Vanquished by Him who saves ; 

Till, like a happy infant, Faith 

Can play among the graves!” 


SABBATH LEISURE.* 


Tus work has been prepared “under the impression 
that in the Unitarian Church there is need of a literature 
holding a kind of middle position between the formality and 
rigor of specific religious writings, and the lightness and 
generality of ordinary works of the imagination. It was 
conceived to be possible to offer instruction of the highest 
kind in.a form which might prove equally attractive and 
beneficial. Works having such qualities would, it was 
hoped, be welcomed, especially in the leisure hours which 
remain even when the requirements of public worship have 
received due attention on the Lord’s day...... Were the 
editor at liberty to give the names of the writers, it would 
appear that their character and position are such as to com- 
mand respectful heed to their endeavors thus to lay the foun- 
dations of a literature fitted to promote religion by winning 
attention from the young, and doing something to make 
Sunday at once pleasant and profitable.” 

The above words, taken from the Preface of this book, © 
fully describe its design and purpose. Its table of contents 


* Sabbath Leisure; or, Religious Recreations, in Prose and Verse: 
suitable for reading in the Intervals of Public Worship. By several 


Members of the Unitarian Church. London: E. Whitfield. 1857. 
12mo. pp. 346. ; 
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presents the titles of over seventy miscellaneous articles, 
most of them original, while many appear to have been 
written expressly for this work. Prose and poetry, narra- 
tive and didactic pieces, pleasant stories, and interesting 
historical anecdotes, are mingled together, the whole forming 
matter sufficient to afford interest and instruction to many 
hours of Sabbath leisure. We may glance at a few of the 
articles which have particularly rewarded our attention. 

The Confessor of Antioch, a Sketch of the Early Arians, 
is a successful attempt to set forth the faith and spirit of the 
Unitarians of the early ages. It is a story, of which the 
scene is laid in the year of our Lord 361. The author 
maintains that the Arians of that day contended for essen- 
tially the same doctrine for which the Unitarians are now 
pleading, namely, the derived nature of Christ, and puts in 
an earnest word in behalf of the courage and tolerance 
and progressive spirit of those primitive defenders of the 
faith. 

The Religion of Jesus in the Catacombs is illustrated by 
engravings representing the rude inscriptions and symbols 
on the early Christian tombs ; and, though short, this piece 
alone is worth the price of the book. 

Father Thomas’s Conversations with his Children is a 
kind of literature of which we wish we had a larger supply. 
They are plain talks, such as children and unlettered per- 
sons can easily understand, setting forth, with strong, manly 
sense, the best views on such topics as these, — The Re- 
ligious Sense, The Spirit-Father, The Spirit-World, Immor- 
tality, The Bible, The Divine Life. Some of the numbers 
of “The Christian Monitor” attempted many years ago to 
supply Unitarian readers with the kind of writing we allude 
‘to; and we hope Father Thomas will give us more of his 


sensible talks. 
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The Guardian Sister is the name of one of the longest 
stories in this volume, and it is written with much spirit and 
life. The Maiden’s Sacrifice, or a Happy Sunday, is 
another well-told tale. But we cannot describe at any 
greater length the nature of a volume which we cordially 
recommend as affording something agreeable and useful for 
Sunday reading. Copies of it are for sale at the Rooms 
of the Association. We only regret that the paper is not 
more worthy the contents of the book. As specimens of its 
poetry we quote the two following. 


“ THE CHURCH'S PRAYER. 


‘© ¢ To the Father, through the Son,’ 
Did the ancient ritual run ; 
So the Christian prayer was said, 
So the Christian vow was paid. 
Was the suppliant bending low, 
Where the Nile’s broad waters flow ? 
Joined he in the choral praise, 
Which the Seven Churches raise? 
Worshipped he in gloom and fear, 
Roman soldiers lingering near? 
Still that holy prayer was one, 
‘ To the Father, through the Son.’ 


‘* Years have come, and years have gone, 
And the Church no more is one ; 
Broken now the bonds of love ; 

Flown the peace-bestowing Dove ; 
Broken now Christ’s cup divine, 
Spilled the sacramental wine. 
Other prayers to Heaven arise, 
Swell the new-made Litanies, : 
Single homage no more given 

To the Father-God of Heaven. 
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Only, hoping, watching still 
Lonely light on lonely hill, 
Scattered churches here and there 
Echo the old Church’s prayer, 
Pray as when the Church was one, 
‘ To the Father, through the Son, 


Years will come, when years have past, 
When God’s truth grows clear at last ; 
When the broken links again 

Clasp in one unbroken chain ; 

When to all one Grace is poured, 
From the chalice of the Lord ; 

When from vast cathedral pile, 

When from far-off coral isle, 

From the ladder angels tread, 

From the dying infant’s bed, 

Rises one united prayer, 

Ringing through the ringing air, 

And that prayer — the same — the one, 
‘ To the Father, through the Son.’ ”’ 


“ THE CHURCH OF TO-DAY. 


“ 
© 


Two hundred English churches 
Have broken their iron chain ! 
Two hundred English churches 
Have sprung into light again ! 
And, heart.and voice uniting, 
The grand old faith they own, — 
One God the Father, — one only God, — 
And one Lord, the blessed Son. 


“¢ And Priestley, and Lindsey, and Lardner, 
Are leading our Church’s van, 
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And if only God be with us, 
What matter the wrath of man? 
What matter, though Priestley be driven 
To a shelter across the wave ? 
A greater than he has risen 
From the soil of Priestley’s grave. 


“* O Channing, thy words sound bravely, 

Like a message that comes from God ; 

And their echo rings out from those rocky coasts 
Which first the Pilgrims trod! 

And wherever those words have fallen 
On the hearts of sorrowing men, 

The sad learn hope, and the sinful turn 
To their Father once again. 


‘* And now, O brothers, to us, to us 

That torch of truth is given, 

Which the Saviour himself has kindled 
At the altar steps of heaven, 

Which the Lord’s Apostles have handed on, 
Which has blazed in the martyr’s cell, 

Which has shown the joys of the world above, 
Which has chased the glooms of hell! 


** But ours is now this holy torch, 

Dear Christian brethren, all, 

And shall we suffer the sacred charge 
From our feeble grasp to fall ? 

Or shall we not keep it burning 
More brightly than ever before, 

And pray for the day, when its light shall ray 
From shore to furthest shore 2”? 
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No man may set aside the genuine Apostles’ Creed, the 
“substance of doctrine,” given over and over again in the 
Book of the Acts of the Apostles. By that every Chris- 
tian must, as I conceive, be bound. During a late trip of 
four or five hundred miles through Eastern Bengal, I found 
time to dissect the words wherein each Apostolic discourse 
is reported ; and I confess that I was hardly prepared to 
find in that canonical book so many as eighty-nine distinct 
statements of Apostolic teaching ; eighty-nine summaries — 
some longer and some shorter — of what they set forth as 
the truth of God; the cardinal Gospel, of which they were 
the appointed “ witnesses.” Here, in the heart of the New 
Testament, are what I am tempted to call eighty-nine Uni- 
tarian discourses. Rather let me call them eighty-nine 
synopses of Apostolic preaching, not one of which remotely 
whispers of three persons in the Godhead! Stranger still, 
not one of them seems to say anything of the Son’s equality 
with the Father: much less does this full and only authori- 
tative report of “the faith once delivered to the saints” 
declare the equality of Jesus with the Father, though it 
proclaims him to be “a man approved of God” through 
the wonders that “ God did by him.” (Acts ii. 22.) Nor is 
the Godhead of the Holy Ghost once hinted at. Here is 
something which I beg may be explained. How is it, that 
God’s simple unity, and the manhood, but not Godhead, of 
Jesus, are set forth in all the eighty or ninety discourses, 
—not of Eusebius, nor of Ignatius, whose Latin epistles 
several centuries after Christ are full of Trinity, — but in ail 
that is canonically recorded of the preaching of the twelve 
Apostles, at the time when they went warm from the imme- 
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diate presence of Jesus, to declare him and his Gospel to 
the world? I hope, erelong, to print in a convenient form, 
right out of the Bible, the Apostles’ Creed, as thus declared 
by their own mouths ; declared, not once nor twice, nor ten 
times only, but fourscore times, and always Unitarian! 
Led by such high, irrefragable, and reiterated testimony, I 
have come fully and honestly to the conclusion, that not only 
was the whole of Christendom Unitarian “for forty years” 
of the fourth century (as our brother Trinitarians allow), 
but that there was nothing but Unitarian — or at least no 
Trinitarian — Christianity, until far on towards the falling 
of the Dark Ages: ages whose shadows have begun to move, 
at last, even from theology, the most backward of all the 
sciences. This blessed result has appeared only since the 
Bible was unlocked, translated from dead tongues, and freely 
given to the common sense of men: and this general dis- 
tribution of the Bible commenced less than a century ago, 
with the beneficent labors of the Bible Society. 


C.-H. A. D. 


MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


January 11, 1858. —- The first meeting of the Board in 
1858 was held this day, and there were present Messrs. 
Lothrop, Hall, Fairbanks, Clark, Pomings Alger, and the 
Secretary. 

Letters were read from the Historical Sontaiet in Chicago, 
Illinois, thanking the Committee for the gift of a number of 
our publications, which had been duly received by the 
librarian of the institution. It had been previously repre- 
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sented to the Committee, that the room of the Chicago 
Historical Society was a place of considerable resort; that 
it was the intention of the Society’s directors to furnish it 
with the means of explaining the history and opinions of 
all leading denominations of Christians; that already the 
issues of several denominational publishing houses had been 
placed upon its shelves; and that an important central in- 
stitution of this kind would not be without its influence 
upon the whole region of the northwestern part of our 
country. Upon the strength of these representations, the 
Board voted to give many. of our publications, notwith- 
standing the fact that this library does not belong to the 
class of public institutions to which the Committee have 
usually confined their appropriations. The libraries of 
colleges and academies, and city libraries, have always, on 
_application, received a gift of our books. During the last 
three or four years we have supplied a large number of 
these institutions, and no inconsiderable expense has been 
incurred this way. By no better method, it has been sup- 
posed, can we place our theological views before many in- 
quiring minds. It is evident, however, that we must in 
general confine ourselves to the class of libraries here in- 
dicated, or we shall have greater demands made upon our 
means than we can supply. 

The Committee on Publications, to whom had been re- 
ferred a manuscript work, entitled Seven Stormy Sundays, 
reported that they had éxamined the manuscript, and find 
it to be a series of religious services, — prayers, sermons, 
hymns, meditations, — designed to be read by persons de- 
tained at home on Sundays in consequence of stormy 
weather. The sermons are from the pens of the most 
popular preachers, and have never before been printed. The 
hymns are chosen with good taste, and the meditations and 
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prayers are the expressions of a devout and earnest spirit. 
It is understood that the work has been prepared by a young 
lady of many gifts and accomplishments fitting her for this 
service, and it is believed that these fruits of her pen may 
afford interest and instruction to many persons detained 
from attendance at church. It was accordingly recom- 
mended that the work be published as Volume VI. of the 
Devotional Library, and the Secretary was directed to carry 
this vote into effect. 

It may here be added, that, in accordance with the above 
vote, the work whose title is here given was immediately 
put to press, and will be issued about the time of the ap- 
pearance of this number of the Journal. 

It was stated to the Board, that a few years ago a 
work was published, called “A History of the Cross,” by 
Rey. William R. Alger. It is a little devotional book of 
nearly one hundred pages, sketching the change which 
has taken place in the feelings of the world in regard to 
the cross, which was at first a revolting object, because it 
was the emblem of ignominious punishment, but is now 
everywhere honored and beloved as the symbol of our 
salvation. In this change it finds a proof of that great 
event in the world’s history,—the crucifixion of Christ, 
which alone can adequately account for this effect ; while it 
alludes to the various uses to which the cross has been 
applied, and the manifold and beautiful literature that has 
been gathered around this object. Written in simple lan- 
guage, as this little book is, and breathing a most reveren- 
tial and devout spirit, it was believed that it would be a 
beautiful gift to the sick, and to members of Bible classes, 
and to Sunday-school children. It was stated that copies 
of this work might be produced at so low a price as to 
invite an extensive sale; and accordingly the Secretary was- 
directed to have them ready for publication. 
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This little book, having good paper and handsome bind- 
ing, is now on sale at the low price of fifteen cents. 

A letter was read from the Rev. President Stearns of 
Meadville Theological School, setting forth the need in that 
institution of certain text-books, which were subsequently 
generously supplied through the liberality of an individual 
member of the Board, and of Rev. Dr. Palfrey of Cam- 
bridge. 

Other measures were discussed at this meeting, but were 
not matured for action. 


February 15, 1858.— The following members of the 
Board were present at the meeting this day, Messrs. Lothrop, 
Fairbanks, Hedge, Clark, Rogers, Hall, and the Secretary. 

A letter was communicated from Rey. J. C. Smith, our 
Missionary at Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, who had safely 
arrived at that place, but in such feeble health as to afford 
but little hope of successful missionary labor. The letter 
of Mr. Smith will be found on another page of this Journal. 
The Board heard with grief that the prospects of his resto- 
ration to health were no more encouraging. 

A report for the year 1857 was submitted from Rev. Dr. 
Farley, one of the Trustees of the Graham Bequest, from 
which it appeared that accruing dividends have been duly 
transmitted to our Treasurer, and that the amount now 
safely invested in bonds and bank-stock for the use of the 
Association is $10,036. The Secretary was directed to 
express the thanks of the Board to Dr. Farley, for his very 
exact and satisfactory report. 

Information came to the Board that Rey. Dr. Lamson of 
Dedham had it in contemplation to prepare for republica- 
tion his learned articles on the Christian Fathers, which 
appeared twenty years ago in the Christian Examiner, 
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wishing to rewrite some, and to revise all, and to publish 
them under the general title, “Unitarianism of the. First 
Three Centuries.” It was the opinion of the Board that 
such a volume would be a valuable addition to the series 
of our publications entitled the Theological Library; and 
the Secretary was directed to express to Dr. Lamson our 
hopes of being able to undertake the publication of such a 
work some time during the next summer or autumn. 

Interesting letters were read from E. B. Whitman, Esq,., 
of Lawrence, Kansas, giving an account of the present con- 
dition of our church-building enterprise in that city, and 
also from Rey. J. S. Brown, who, in the temporary absence 
of Rev. Mr. Nute, is our acting missionary there. The 
excellent letter of Mr. Brown will be found on the next 
page in this Journal. Letters were also communicated 
which had been received from our missionary in Calcutta, 
the substance of which will be found under their appro- 
priate head. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


REY. JOHN 8S. BROWN. 


Durine the past winter our Missionary in Kansas, Rev. 
Mr. Nute, has passed a few months in Massachusetts, —a 
relief from laborious and exciting scenes which his health . 
required. It was fortunate for the interests of the mission 
that his place has been. temporarily filled by Rev. John S. 
Brown, a resident of Lawrence, Kansas, of whose accept- 
able services we have frequently heard. Mr. Brown was 
formerly pastor of a society in Fitzwilliam, N. H., and 


- 
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more lately of the Unitarian Society in Ashby, Massachu- 
setts, and is well known to many of our readers. The 
following letter from him, breathing a most excellent spirit, 
and conveying exact information of the present state of the 
religious interests of the Society in Lawrence, cannot fail to 
afford satisfaction. 


“Lawrence, Kansas, January 23, 1858. 
* Rev. Dr. Mines : — 


‘* Dear Sir, — Though I have given to Mr. Nute a regular 
weekly account of church affairs and other matters, I thought I 
should like to send one letter to you direct, that you might léarn 
the state of religion and the condition of our society, as it appears 
to one who stands in the place of a somewhat disinterested ob- 
server ; for | came here with not the least idea of preaching to 
Mr. Nute’s Society, except perhaps giving an occasional labor of 
love when the regular minister chanced to be absent or indisposed. 
I thought that I might exercise my gift as a kind of mission- 
ary here and there, as opportunity should offer. But as I have 
now preached regularly for something over three months, per- 
haps you will not regard it an intrusion, if I should, uncalled 
for, give an account of my stewardship. Since I commenced my 
labors I have had a small, though attentive, and, as it has seemed 
to me, an interested audience, varying from sixty to one hundred - 
and twenty. The number of hearers has increased, rather than 
diminished, since I took the place of Brother Nute. For a few 
Sundays previous to his departure for the East our elections ab- 
sorbed all other interests, — men could think or talk of nothing 
else; consequently our regular audiences were somewhat broken 
in upon, — our Sunday School was small and unpunctual in attend- 
ance. Things continued in this shape for some four or five Sab- 
baths after I began to officiate. Since that time there has been 
an improvement in attendance at church, and an increased interest 
in the Sunday School. Last Sunday the attendance both at church 
and the Sunday School was larger than it has been since Brother 
Nute left, — larger than for a number of Sundays previous to his 
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departure. I never preached to a more earnest and attentive 
audience. You would be struck with the erect position and lis- 
tening attitude of the hearers. Nota face is turned away from 
the speaker. Not an eye is closed. All seem to be as intent as 
though the words spoken touched their vital interests, their high- 
est happiness. This strict attention I attribute somewhat to the 
habits of the people. In this new community they are obliged, by 
the peculiar circumstances in which they are placed, to keep wide 
awake, to be on the alert and attend to what is going on. If 
they forget themselves or sleep, they will soon get run over. 

«“ Then, again, to four fifths of the hearers Unitarianism is some- 
thing new. Last Sunday I found that ten, out of the thirteen 
adults in my Bible class, had been educated in what is termed the 
Orthodox faith. Their views of God and man and human destiny 
differ widely from those held by Liberal Christians. The quicken- 
ing thought that God is our Father, ever watching over us with 
parental care, leading us by his wise providence, guiding us by 
his ever-present spirit, loving us with an everlasting love, is so 
unfamiliar and so striking, that they are forced to pay attention ; 
they cannot help listening. 

“ True, they have heretofore heard the name Father as applied 
to God, but the length and breadth, the height and depth, of its 
meaning they have never realized. Unitarian preaching, I am 
constrained to think, touches a new chord in their spiritual na- 
tures, floods them with new light, unfolds new truths, and de- 
velops a new experience; new heavens bend over them, and a 
new earth glows beneath their feet; former things seem to have 
passed away. Such an audience calls forth the deepest and ten- 

derest feelings of the preacher, — heart beats responsive to heart, - 
face answereth to face, so that it seems easy to preach and easy 
to hear. I have not the least doubt that, by your liberality, 
good seed has been sown in this distant region. The future 
will witness the harvest. The people here are ready to hear 
preached a Gospel of peace, of good-will, of infinite love. They 
have left at the East some of their sectarian biases, are willing to 
prove all things, and will, I trust, hold fast that which is good. 
I have had lately one attentive hearer, a good Orthodox woman, 
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who had never heard at the East a Unitarian sermon, though 
living in a Unitarian community. She is now interested in our 
views, and says she shall return to the East a wiser and less 
bigoted woman. She-has lost her husband, and will go to 
Massachusetts in the spring. ———eo 

‘* But notwithstanding these encouraging signs, truth compels 
me to say that as yet we have but the nucleus of a society. 
There are, I think, but few who are really, heartily Unitarians. 
Many sympathize with us, attend our meetings, who have for- 
merly been connected with other denominations, some Christians, 
some Universalists, some Swedenborgians, who prefer to worship 
with us because their faith harmonizes better with ours than with 
other sects. Still, there is little cohesive power among us; we 
are not welded together by church ties; there is little concert 
of action. We have had no common work to call out our 
strength. We have built no church, we have met round no 
communion-table, we have had no baptisms, except those of the 
Spirit. We have been brought up in different localities, edu- 
cated under widely different ministrations, and it will take a 
long time, and much faithful, earnest work, to bring us together, 
so that one will and one spirit will sway us. We are not 
alienated, but separated; there are many members, but no body. 
Iam sorry that we do not know each other better, that our feel- 
ings and aims are so divergent. But such things must be in 
every new society. We are not peculiarly situated in these re- 
spects. Faithfulness to each other, fidelity to the truth, and 
time, which heals all things, will bring about a better state of 
things. Much has already been accomplished, but much more 
is to be done before we can become a living, earnest, working 
church, compact in every part, and animated by one spirit. 
The great need at the present moment is union, a knowledge ~ 
of each other’s spiritual aspirations and wants, a coming to- 
gether, a communion of the saints. Every one in this new 
country seems to dwell almost alone; there is an isolation, a 
want of sympathy, a craving for companionship, which is not 
easily supplied. Jew seem to have leisure to call upon their 
neighbors. Labors of every kind press upon us. We have 
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houses to build, wells to dig, fences to make, the sed to break, the 
seed to sow, — in fine, we have to get a living ; these matters, ever 
lying right in one’s path, give little opportunity for cultivating 
the social affections or attending to our spiritual concerns. Under 
these circumstances the minister cannot do so much as he would ; 
the selfsame necessity is pressing upon him. He has a home to 
make, a family to provide for, schools to establish, political mat- 
ters to look after, and a thousand nameless distractions, which an 
Eastern man, among stable institutions and fixed habits of life, 
does not dream of. 

‘‘T believe Mr. Nute has been a faithful laborer. He has done 
all he could, all any one could do, under these peculiar difficulties. 
I find that he is respected and loved as a Christian minister and 
an honorable citizen. We hope he will return in early spring to 
carry on the work which has been so well begun. (Kansas is a 
noble field of labor. I know of none so promising in which to 
sow the good seed of a free and pure Christianity. We must oc- 
cupy this field. Liberal Christians can and must take the lead in 
every good word and work. The true-hearted at the Hast must 
come out and help us lay broad and deep the foundations of truth and 
justice, of freedom and peace. If you will have patience and labor 
on in faith, great will be your satisfaction, noble your final reward. 

‘** Tt is but a short time since I learned that papers had been 
sent on for the transfer of the church property to our Society. The 
matter has not yet been laid before the Society, but it will be soon, 
and receive, I hope, a final and satisfactory action. 

**T would be glad to receive a letter from you direct, if you 
have it in your heart to write. I have not written all I intended 
when I commenced, but I have tried to give you a little sketch of 
our condition and prospects. 

‘© JT shall labor on with what fidelity I can till the return of 
Brother Nute. I hope the condition of the Society is as prosperous 
as when Mr. Nute left. I think it is. We have formed since his 
departure a Ladies’ Benevolent Society. We meet once a fort- 
night. Our new Superintendent of the Sunday School, Rey. 
George Hutchinson, is doing well and building up the school. 

‘* In ‘ Gospel bonds,’ yours very truly, 
*‘Joun S. Brown.” 
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Rey. Josern C. Sarrn. 


In the following letter our Missionary to Honolulu in- 
forms us of his safe arrival at that island, but, we regret to 
add, with such impaired health as to afford but little hope 
of his being able to perform the services which he desires 
to render. 


* Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, Dec. 6th, 1857. 
‘Rev. M.A. Muxs, D:D.:— 


** Dear Sir,— This communication is chiefly to notify you 
that I am here finally, and state my own condition. I wrote you 
from Marysville, while slowly recovering there from the fresh 
prostration of a severe disease taken while tarrying at San Fran- 
cisco. I did not get strong enough to leave till about six weeks 
since, and then, when ready to come, the packet was unhappily 
delayed by the non-arrival of the mail steamer, and then by a 
severe, cold storm, from which my lungs could not wholly escape 
suffering. When we finally got to sea, I recruited, and my lungs 
began to heal, and were doing well on my arrival. Still I had 
been better before leaving Marysville, and I hope to be more so 
soon here. My lungs are already more quiet and free from in- 
flammation than at any time since my first arrival at San Fran- 
cisco. So far encouraging. But I am very feeble bodily, and 
my digestive functions are weak, and when flesh and strength shall 
be restored for any active life is very uncertain. If I cannot re- 
cover here, it seems as if I could not anywhere. I am enjoying 
the fine hospitality of Mr. Marshall, which is all that body and 
mind can desire. Mr. Bond I have not yet seen, as he has been 
quite confined at home recently. I shall probably see him in a 
few weeks. 

‘¢ From the little conversation I have had, it appears as if this 
‘ field was white,’ if I could have come at first as I hoped, strong 
for the work. God knows. But my mission has been so delayed, 
that I know not but you have long since set it down as a failure, 
and in my hopeless condition 1 ought to have returned my com- 
mission, that you might hasten to do better. Still I have done 
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what I thought right, and I hope some good may yet come of it 
to our simple Gospel faith. 

‘‘T feel as if this climate is going to help me, though not to 
ability to labor in my vocation again. I will confer with Mr. Bond 
and others, as early as possible, on the object of my mission, and 
send you as accurate a report as am able. Meantime may our 
cause flourish elsewhere, if unhappily delayed here. 

« Yours, very cordially and respectfully, 
“Jos. €. Smite 


REV. Ce i. Ae adoia 


From our indefatigable missionary in Calcutta we have 
received, during the past quarter, no less than fifty-two 
closely written letter pages. Some of his letters are so in- 
teresting, that we must find room to print one or two of them 
in full. From the others we select a few items of intelli- 
gence which cast some light upon the present condition and 
prospects of the India mission. 

None of Mr. Dall’s labors are more useful than those 
given to the care of schools. How extensively these em- 
ploy him, and how much encouragement he has to bestow 
them, we learn from a letter dated September 16th, from 
‘which we take the following : — 


‘The sweet day and night breezes of the sea-monsoon, show- 
ers and all, have left us; and the pending six weeks that lie be- 
tween the sinking of this and the rising of the equally pleasant 
land-monsoon, make one of the two ‘ dead points’ of the Asian, or 
rather the South-Asian year. The heat is now scarcely bearable 
without an early closing of doors and windows, and the employ- 
ment of a Punkah bearer to fan you all day; and many make it all 
night also. The ‘ Doorga Poojah’ holidays, the chief idolatrous 
festival of the Bengal year, begin on the 23d of September, and 
last eight or ten days. This makes the present three weeks a 
time for the examination of schools; just as, with you at home, the 
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college examination and exhibition days precede, or fall just within, 
the hottest period of the year. Our work is already grown into 
favor with so wide a circle of intelligent and wealthy natives that 
I have plenty of applications, — not exactly to come and preach to 
them, though it amounts to that, — but to come and address the 
audience gathered to honor the school or ‘ college,’ and distribute 
or witness the distribution of the prizes. Feeling my health to be 
almost as firm as ever in my life, Iseem to do an act of positive 
duty, though it be at the risk of coup de soleil, to keep moving 
from town to town and village to village, in this happy business 
of school examinations and harangues. Within a week or two 
past I have been on duty in this way, delivering addresses on the 
boundless subject of true Christian education, at Ooterparah, 
Chinsurah, and Hooghly. I have had the attention of numbers 
of young men in Calcutta, at the Bethune Society, and at the De 
Lacy Society of the Metropolitan College. ‘To-morrow I am en- 
gaged to give the day to a government-aided vernacular school at 
Burisha, half a dozen miles south of Calcutta; and on Sunday next 
I must start before sunset and travel al] night to Baraseh and Go- 
berdanga, to make a careful investigation into the work of my en- 
ergetic and sensible coadjutor, Mohendro Nauth Mookerjea. This is 
the man who appears by letter in our Fourth Half-Year’s Report 
sent you by the last mail. I think I wrote you that the boys of his 
Sunday school, his ‘heathen’ Sunday school so called, had sent 
me down the money to pay my way, so that I might be sure they 
would be glad to see me. 

«“P.S. September 19. — My friend Mohendro Nauth Mookerjea 
of Goberdanga is at my elbow, come to escort me in gharry and 
palanquin to Goberdanga. Thus I hope to learn more than I have 
yet had a chance to know of the interior of Bengal. In that di- 
‘rection there are no mutinous Sepoys to rob or murder us, and (D. 
V.) Ishall be able thence to write you something fresh and new 
of Asiatic life. I am going into the region of large indigo planta- 
‘tions, and may know what the words ‘ the poor ryot’ mean before 
Icome home. Our mission premises are just being put by their 
owner in complete order, with a new face on brick and wood-work, 
The building is a very large one, and it may be a 
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full month cased over in its bamboo scaffoldings. It is four years 
since this renovation took place, and we trust we may be quietly 
busy here for another four years, or nearly that, before we are 
routed out again. As soon as may be after our reinstatement, we 
are to have our quarterly celebration of the Lord’s Supper. Would 
that you, or Mr. Fearing, or Doctor Lothrop, or a deputation of our 
Committee from Boston, might break the loaf and consecrate the 
cup for our circle of disciples, more than half Asiatics.”’ 


In his next letter, dated October 29th, Mr. Dall gives the 
following account of his visit to Goberdanga, and of what he 
saw and did there : — 


‘¢ A fact not without interest in connection with this Goberdanga 
trip is that the ‘Baboo,’ the wealthy native gentleman who 
pays half the expenses of the school, while government pays the 
other half, paid not less than fifty rupees for my road expenses. 
He sent money in advance wherewith I was to lay in ‘Europe’ 
provisions for my stay with him. He provided a two-horse gharry 
in which we rode, Mohendro Nauth and I, to Baraseh. There 
he had his own palanquin waiting for me, — the handsomest tray- 
elling vehicle of the kind that I had seen; as fine, indeed, as coach- 
lace, mahogany, silk, and green morocco cushioning could make 
it. There were also three sets of bearers in waiting where the, 
wheelable part of the road ended at Baraseh. Thus, lying in 
state, I was steamed along as fast as twelve panting men — four 
ata time shouldering the ‘polky’ beam — could carry me; and 
the llamas among their native Andes could not have wrought more 
merrily. Thus, while I felt grateful to God that a man whom I 
had never seen, and he a ‘selfish heathen’ Bengalee, should have 
laid himself out so generously for the cause of Christ, or at least 
of Christian education, I was not sorry to see how the ‘ dead Asi- 
atic,’ as represented in my ‘ polky-bearers,’ could work. 

‘“* We left Calcutta at.day-dawn and reached Goberdanga before 
dark, forty miles. I couldread and write (legibly to myself at least) 
on my polky (palanquin) pillow, in spite of the jar of men running 
and joggling on all day, at an ‘Indian trot’; so my first day (Mon- 
day) was but too soon over. Tuesday I awoke at Goberdanga, A 
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more glorious day never shone. There was I, the only white man 
whom the people had seen for five or six years, in an airy upper 
room in the Baboo’s palace, an American traveller in the heart of 
Asiatic heathendom. ‘Not surprised was I to hear that the aged 
mother of my rather youthful host— Baboo Sarodha Prosunno 
Mookerjea — had shown something like anger at her son’s ‘ bring- 
ing a Christian home, and lodging him in the heart of the family, 
in the very midst of the Doorga Poojah, the chief religious festival 
of the whole year!’ Still so it was; and there was I, with oppor- 
tunities around me, occasions for our Master’s triumph, which 
St. John himself might have envied. Everything was fitted to 
exhilarate and inspire. I had been deprived of sleep during the 
night, as much by the novelty of my situation as by the (to. me 
unaccustomed) yell of packs of jackals close to my open window, 
and the equally musical midnight song of the durwan, the gate- 
keeper, fully matched by the hideous trumpetings and drummings 
of the (daily and nightly) proceeding Poojah, or service of the 
ten-handed Doorga, the giant-killing wife of Shiva, the Destroyer, 
whose clay image I had gazed on the night before, with its sur- 
rounding co-deities, Sharasuttee, Luckkee, Gonesh, and Kartick, 
all made as gorgeously brilliant as was possible by tinsel and span- 
gles, isinglass, red paint, flowers, polished brass, and blazing co- 
coanut oil. At sunrise of Tuesday I was instructing a knot of 
inquirers on the bank of the river, chiefly concerning the presence 
of one paternal God in all nature. While this was going on, a 
saintly-looking old Hindoo was devoutly worshipping the rising 
sun, unmoved by our (strange) presence there. The next morn- 
ing I found the same man in the same spot in protracted worship. 
I made what use of the fact I could to the young men with me, 
but of course did nothing to interrupt the wrapt prayer of the bald- 
headed worshipper. The young men could well understand Eng- 
lish, but between me and the ancient Brahmin there was hardly a 
common language. 

‘“‘ The chief part of this day, my first full day in Goberdanga, 
I gave to an examination of the school, — eighty boys present, — 
in reading English and Bengalee, in definitions and paraphrasing, 
in grammar, geography, and moral questions, &c., and was well — 
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pleased at their proficiency and behavior. In my pocket journal 
against ‘P. M. of Tuesday ’ I find the following : — ‘ 5} o’clock. 
Here I sit in the Baboo’s carriage, behind a pair of splendid white 
horses, waiting for him, the great man of Goberdanga, to come 
out of his house; a house that, with its lower and upper ranges 
of Tuscan, Ionic, and wreathed pillars, would nearly suit the Mar- 
quis of Westminster. It would at least suffice for one wing of his 
“ Bton Hall,”— if it were completed and kept clean.’ Strange 
how many of these elegantly facaded native palaces have one end 
still unfinished, and lie partly in ruins ; compelling the remark of 
our Lord’s parable, ‘ This man (or his ancestors) began to build, but 
could not finish.” My journal proceeds: ‘1am scribbling just now 
and here to employ my eyes, weary of looking directly into those 
of nearly a hundred starers, few of whom appear to have ever be- 
fore looked upon a white man, and none of whom have ever seen 
*¢a man from America.’’ Nearly the whole village are here. O 
for the gift of their native tongue! They appear to have come 
out as to a wonderful spectacle, — not excepting a portion of their 
women, a crowd ofwhom are peeping down from the roof of the 
palace. All come to see a man who is called “a Christian.” Close 
around me, gazing intently, I count about seventy men, old and 
young, and a dozen or two of girls and boys. ‘The Baboo comes, 
and I descend from the carriage to give him the best seat, which, 
finally, he compels me to occupy.’ The ‘ Baboo’ (as he is called 
par excellence) Sarodha Prosunno, a man of 23 or 24 years of age, 
is one of the best specimens I have met of Young (progressive) 
Bengal. Benevolence and good sense mark his face, with a happy 
absence of that subtle and sinister and approbative leer which is 
but too characteristic of what is accounted education and high 
blood in this region of the earth. No. This man, whose actions 
tell so well for him, is a man of few words. As we drive on, and 
there are none to hear but ourselves, I seize the occasion to speak 
freely of Jesus, and of him only. Apparently no subject could be 
more welcome. ‘Yes. His teachings only are the way, the 
truth, and the life.” ‘They must be brought home to every man 
in Goberdanga, quietly, wisely, slowly, and surely. Yet we must 
look to an Almighty seconder, as tremendous obstacles lie in the 
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way,’ &e. Such was the drift of that evening’s interview with a 
man who has life all before him, and commands much wealth and 
many people. With God's blessing and furtherance something 
may come of it. I went to my rest that night glad and grateful. 

** The next day, Wednesday, the 23d, was the day of my visit. 
I long to tell you, but I have no room now to speak of it, of the 
way in which caste works, — how it interferes with almost all the 
natural and instinctive expressions of brotherhood between man 
and man, and breaks in upon even a Bengalee’s suavity and kind 
attentions to the man whom he most delights to honor. He must 
touch no sort of food or fruit that is laid before his guest, neither 
can he give him a eup of cold water, except by the intervention of 
a pariah, or of some low-caste or no-caste man. ‘True it is that 
not a few young men, who have come to years of discretion, regret 
it, and, in their souls, despise this caste bondage. Yet they say, 
as not knowing what to do, ‘ Let me touch one of those almonds 
on the tray they ’ve brought you, and which you now so kindly 
offer me, and my influence in this village is gone for ever; my 
school is mine no more, and all the work I have begun to do here 
— disseminating the Scriptures and all that—is at anend. Shall 
I take the almond?’ Then I replied, ‘ Let me see; no, not yet. 
‘* Be wise as serpents and guileless as doves.’’ Bide your time. 
“Watch ye; stand fast in the truth; quit you like men; be strong, 
be vigilant”; eternally vigilant to destroy, as fast as you may, and 
tread down, the unnatural barriers of caste.’ 

“ But let me barely state the work of the day (Wednesday) and 
close this letter. This was the day of the school’s public exami- 
nation and of my harangue, which, contrary to the usual custom 
of hearers, they begged might be a long one. The address (ex- 
tempore with preparation) did occupy about an hour, in Eng- 
_ Jish of course, and, though it urged the primal need of the relig- 
ion of the New Testament, it was followed by one and another 
native gentleman, who, though familiar with English, addressed 
the audience in their vernacular; and, as Mohendro Nauth subse- 
quently assured me, entirely approved ail that I had said on the 
subject of religion, in its essential connection with education. 

“IT omitted to say that this public meeting was held in the grand 
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hall of the Baboo’s mansion ; a lofty saloon adorned with paint- 
ings (such as they were), and tinkling and glistening with really 
splendid cut-glass, chandeliers, &c., a erystal demonstration of 
wealth, of which the rajahs and zemindars of India are particu- 
larly fond. First in the order of the day was the reading of my 
friend-Mohendro Nauth’s report; a well-drawn statement of his 
first year’s labor, in which he took care not to say one word of his 
Sunday school, or of his twenty pupils in the New Testament. 
The report read and approved, I was requested by the Baboo first 
to examine the classes, briefly, in their several studies, in pres- 
ence of the audience; and then to distribute-the prize-books, 
thirty or thirty-five in number, which was done. Then followed the 
address, which was partly a justification of the Baboo’s generous 
policy in establishing the school, but was in the main a tissue of 
facts and anecdotes illustrating the danger of sharpening the in- 
tellect alone ; and intended to prove that true and complete edu- 
cation must train both heart and soul, and mind and will, to 
love, to worship, to know, and to do, according to the instructions 
‘of Him who said; ‘ The first of all the commandments is, that 
God is one,’ and *‘ Thou shalt love this one Father of us all, with 
heart and soul and mind and will, more and more, for ever.’ Ba- 
boo Sarodha Prosunno made me promise to write out the address, 
and offers to meet the entire cost of its- publication; a strong 


temptation, surely, for me to lay this added straw upon the 
camel’s back.”’ 


While at Goberdanga Mr. Dall was induced to extend his 
journey to Dacca, the ancient capital of Bengal, one hun- 
dred and eighty-one miles north-northeast from Calcutta. In 
Dacca he was invited to preach, and we have received a 
Dacca newspaper advertising the services he conducted. 


On his return he writes as follows in the boat in which he 
crossed the Ganges : — 


‘*T am just now returning across the Ganges, after having been 
invited to preach Unitarian Christianity publicly in that city [Dacca], 
distant by post one hundred and eighty-one miles north-northeast 
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of Caleutta. All this region, reckoning two hundred miles or more 
northerly from the sea-board, and of a breadth of two or three hun- 
dred miles, forms the Delta of the Ganges, and of other great rivers 
descending from the highest mountains of the world, the Himma- 
Jayas. It forms a vast net-work of rivers at all seasons of the 
year. But now, just after ‘ the rains,’ the country is a magnifi- 
cent Venice ; a congeries of islands, accessible by boat and oars 
in almost every direction. Twenty rupees a month is the hire of 
a native boat with four rowers and a steersman; five men, who 
find themselves in food and all necessaries. They prefer ‘ goon- 
ing,”’ or dragging the boat at a slow walking pace by a rope at- 
tached to the top of the mast, though at the present moment the 
rowers make the boat shiver with their strokes, and it will be 
well if this scrip is not wholly illegible. There, they have run 
aground, and now they are tugging at the sides up to their waists 
in water. A mile and a half to two miles an hour seems about 
their average speed; which, compared with our American way, 
gives time for reflection on our boyhood’s cry, ‘Go ahead, steam- 
boat!’ It is quite a discovery with me to find so large a portion 
of Bengal accessible at so cheap a rate, and you see how easy it 
is for a colporteur, with a boat-load of books and tracts, to avail 
himself of it. ‘The climate is as healthy at this season as any in 
the world, and as to temperaturé, for these five months to come, 
is unrivalled. I have found the homes of European gentlemen 
open to me from day to day ; and the whole region is under high 
cultivation in indigo, sugar, rice, &c. It is clear also that cotton 
will be added in due time on the more elevated grounds, in a way 
fo compete, perhaps successfully, with our slave-grown cotton in 
the Southern States. Could you not send some good Abolitionists 
to cultivate cotton in the great Dacca district? The natives weave 
it so fine, that a dress of ten or fifteen yards may be pulled through 
a finger-ring. I’ve seenit. The country now invites enterpris- 
ing men from all parts of the world. And if it should pass from 
the East India Company’s rule to that of the Parliament of Eng- 
land, — which is confidently looked for, -- Americans will press in 
here, as into another California. Where men abound as ey do 
in Bengal, and are glad to work for $1.50 a month, there is little 
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difficulty in turning the soil into gold, Convinced, as you and I 
are, of the fact that men need and will have religious institu- 
tions wherever they go,—even more surely than they demand 
educational ones, —we may lay aside all our doubts of the ulti- 

mate support, in India, of earnest preachers of our very practical 
form of Christianity, if the faith be only held up long enough upon 
its feet to feel its own weight. 

‘¢ The district of Dacca, to whose capital I have now penetrated, 
is edged by the Ganges (the ‘ Boori-Ganga,’ as the natives call 
it, meaning Ancient Ganges) on the west, and by the Megna and 
Bramapootra (a name nearly corresponding to our Missouri, Mad 
or Boiling River) on the north and east. I have formed an ac- 
quaintance, which may run into correspondence, with some of the 
leading citizens of Dacca, both Hindoos and Armenian and Euro- 
pean Christians. By the way, Syrian Christians are said to have 
established themselves in Dacca four hundred years ago. Among 
those who have generously met me are the following gentlemen : 
A. Forbes, Esq., the editor of the ‘ Dacca News,’ their only news- 
paper; Mr. Brennand, the Principal of the Dacca College, who 
would gladly have a copy of Channing’s Works for the library; 
a Hindoo friend of Unitarian Christianity, though not a baptized 
man, who was the prime mover in the getting up of our public 
meeting, I mean the Deputy Magistrate and Collector Baboo Oboy 
Churn Mullick; and a young man of property, an Armenian, Mr. 
N. P. Pogose, who took me to the Armenian church, and intro- 
duced me to their priest, but who laments the utter deadness of 
Armenian preaching, and proves his sincere interest in progressive 
and advancing truth by devoting himself to the daily instruction 
of a hundred and fifty or two hundred boys, —a school which all 
unite to praise. The Armenians, as you may know, are the bro- 
kers and money-dealers of several cities of Hindostan. They are 
a wakeful and inquiring set of men, and of late are beginning to 
send their children to England, and to other parts of Europe, for 
education. Their Church, however, still nominally holds to its 
ancient form of guidance by twelve chief priests or apostles, head- 
ed by a patriarch, who resides in Armenia, near the borders of the 
Caspian Sea. You are aware how heartily the American Board 
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of Missions rejoices in its numerous converts from among the 
Armenians. I trust that erelong we too may rejoice in a similar 
way. These men are usually of large frame and broadly built, 
with splendid big black eyes, and are hardly distinguished, in 
dress, color, or otherwise, from Europeans; say Italians. We 
must gain of these brethren! I must not omit to say that my 
Dacca friends, the editor, the college principal, the deputy magis- 
trate, and the progressive Armenian, with others, got up a public 
meeting, to hear about our mission. It was held in the hall of the 
Dacca College, and was attended by nearly a hundred persons, in- 
cluding several Europeans and Armenians, besides those I have 
mentioned ; but it consisted chiefly of the native teachers and older 
students of the College. (These oars nearly shake the pen out of 
my hand.) ‘So surely, everywhere, does the awakened Hindoo 
mind, as soon as it throws off the absurd errors of Brahminism, 
even of Brahminical geography and astronomy, come to us for 
theology, and the simple truth of Jesus. Shall not a prayer of 
thanksgiving go up from our mission-loving pulpits at home, for 
the unanticipated welcome just given to the truth which we love, 
in the eastern and interior portions of Bengal? 

** Let me hope to tell you more, at another time, of my pleasant 
experience among the homes of the indigo-planters. I should 
like to speak of the way in which the Englishman press has aided 
us, at a distance from Calcutta, that being, as you know, the 
most widely read paper in India. Persons to whom I had no letter 
of introduction have several times met me with extended hand, 
saying, ‘ Your publications in fhe Englishman have reached us, 
and we have been thinking about them.’ The hospitality of our 
own Kentucky, Virginia, Alabama, and South Carolina, prover- 
bial as it is, does not surpass that of the indigo-planters of Ben- 
‘gal. The very fishes have learned to follow my boat for bread 
and meat, so much more has been pressed upon me than one, 
travelling alone, could possibly appropriate. Every successive 
day has been a bright, and I trust a useful one ; and I am only 
sorry that I have been able to put so very little of it upon record. 
It is a good thing that one finds so many complete families now, 
where a little while — say twenty years— ago were hardly any but 
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monastic bachelors’ homes. I have been privileged to gather 
around me to hear my stories of America, and in particular true 
tales of the ‘ ministry at large,’ circle after circle of affectionate 
children, — English, Irish, and Scotch, boys and girls, — who al- 
most consoled me for, though they could not make me forget, the 
absence-of my own. I was called on, in one home, to christen a 
child from a flower-crowned domestic font, with baptismal hymns 
aided by the piano and well-trained voices that made sweet music 
of Old Hundred and the Sicilian Hymn. In another place, on a 
Sunday, I was happy, upon invitation, to go through a full service 
in a parlor, including sermon and all. In other places I had cir- 
cles around me, amounting in one instance to seventeen members, 
for Bible-reading and morning and evening prayer. The excellent 
and heart-uniting custom of grace at meals, it was also grateful to 
my best feelings to be often called on to ask for the assembled 
family, and I may say company, as this is the season, and almost 
the only season of the year, when the planters are not too busy to 
see company. 

P. S. — Calcutia, October 22, 1857. Returned yesterday to 
our renovated mission room full of gratitude to God. Absent 
just a month; having spent the four past Sundays at Burroy, 
at Dacca, at Furreedpore, and at Doradah. I find myself just 
in season for the outgoing mail, which is well done, as one is so 

ubject to currents, and running aground, and uncertain human 
labor, in the peculiar sort of travelling which it has been to me 
both health and gladness to enjoy. It was also a good discipline 
to be placed, for days together, so that no word of any language 
would avail me except the Hindostanee or the Bengalee. I have 
also had for the first time a chance to know how admirably the 
Bengali sticks to his oar or to his polky-beam. It has heightened 
my hope, not a little, of seeing him a man and a Christian some 
day. I find men in the interior speak far more favorably of the 
native than they do in Calcutta. For the first time I have heard 
men long resident in the country talk of ‘ the innate fidelity of the - 
Bengalee.’ Speak of him as anything but ‘a sneak and a liar’ in 
Calcutta, and men will laugh in your face. I now hear respectable 
men, who have spent most of their days in Bengal, say that the 
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people have ‘learned rascality from contact with the whites’ ; 
much as our countryman, the traveller George Catlin, speaks of 
the honor and purity of such North American Indians as have not 
yet been reached by ‘the blasting border’ of civilization. More 
of this at another time. Suffice it now to say, that my faith in the 
Asiatic nature, which was very feeblé, has been much strength- 
ened by a month’s experience of direct dealing with those Ben- 
galis whom Thomas Babington Macaulay should have known 
better, before slandering them as he has done, as shirks, cow- 
ards, and deceivers, beyond hope of manhood. Next to an im- 
proved opinion of the Bengalee people, their trustiness and their 
tenacity of purpose in their accustomed sphere of labor, their 
love of truth in others, and hope of being true themselves, I 
have to thank God for what I have experienced of the catholic 
spirit and hatred of sectarian littleness which in Bengal allows 
Trinitarian brethren not only to receive a Unitarian brother into 
their houses and bid him God speed, without fear lest they ‘ be 
partakers of his evil deeds’; but which, asking abundant ques- 
tions for conscience’ sake, has called one who is ‘ everywhere 
spoken against,’ (at least in and about Caleutta and among his 
sectarian brethren,) to be among them in labor and prayer as an 
honest-minded minister of Christ our common Lord. Fifteen 
letters and eight home newspapers reached me yesterday, a 
fine supply of books from Crosby and Nichols and our dear friend 
Thomas Gaffield, which left Boston on the 11th of last February! ”’ 


In his letter of November 9th, Mr. Dall gives some in- 
teresting details in regard to the Vedantists. He refers 
also to the tract about Juddoo, the larger part of which we 
have reprinted in this Journal, and introduces us to a zeal- 
ous colaborer, Major Cress : — 


“¢ There seem to be clear indications of a progress towards 
Christianity among the Vedantists. There is no branch of our 
work which seems to interest our English brethren more than 
his, if we may judge by the frequent reference made to the 
Vedantists in our letters from England. Long since, we saw 
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that there must be a split between the progressives and the retro- 
gressives among the ‘ Brahmoes’ (as the Vedantists prefer to be 
called) ; and I now learn from the best authority that the rupture 
has taken place. A leading point of the controversy lay in the 
use of a known or of an unknown tongue — that is, of Sanscrit or 
of Bengalee, a dead language or the vernacular— in their com- 
mon prayer and public anthems, the devotional part of their social 
religious services. Here we see Martin Luther and Pope Leo X. 
at it again; we perceive that human nature and its wants are 
everywhere the same; and we can safely prophesy that religious 
thought in Asia is entering —if it have not already entered — 
upon the same series of battles that are recorded in the history 
of Europe, from the days of Constantine to those of Fox, Chal- 
mers, and Channing. 

‘«Two distinct and dissentient bodies of Vedantists now hold 
meetings for public and social worship in Calcutta. They meet 
at different times, — the Conservatives choosing Wednesday night, 
and the Progressives Sunday afternoon, — in different rooms of 
the building, of which I once sent you a copy of the trust deed, as 
drawn by the catholic pen of Ram Mohun Roy, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. The ‘ Brama Somaj’— the conservatives — read and 
sing their devotions out of the Vedas, in the Old Sanscrit, which 
few or none of them pretend to understand. The Hitoisheenee 
Shova (Truth-seekers’ Company), the progressives, turn every- 
thing into Bengalee, that they may both pray and sing and 
discourse ‘ with the spirit and with the understanding also.’ 
Within a few days I have been visited by some of the ‘ Hitoi- 
sheenees’ and invited to attend their monthy meetings. This I 
shall not fail to do. Their secretary tells me that— though as 
yet they use only Bengalee in their services— they all under- 
stand English. I cannot doubt they will some day admit dis- 
coursing in English. They publish a Bengalee newspaper, and 
have begun to translate Channing into its columns; and have 
chosen first, ‘The Moral Argument against Calvinism.’ Several 
of them are anxious to buy of me copies of Channing’s Works, 
which I regret to say are not to be had until they are sent me 
from Boston. I have copies of the Memoir and of the ‘ Selected ? 
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volume, but there are half a dozen or more applicants for the 
‘ Works’ whom I cannot supply. I send you, by this mail, a copy 
of our last tract, called ‘ Juddoo’s Triumph: The Happy Death of 
Juddonauth Chatterjea, of Bali, through Faith in Christ the Living 
Way to the only God, the Father ; briefly given in a Letter to his 
Pastor by a Disciple of the Unitarian Mission.’ I feel as if this 
tract would make as deep an impression as anything we have yet 
issued, though it stands on the list of our Calcutta publications as 
number fifty. The Hindoos will be stirred by it because it reports 
an open insult offered to one of their most renowned idols, the 
great Shiva Koellansur of Bali. Nearly all the boys of the 
Bali Training-School are of Brahmin parentage, and I shall look 
with deep interest to see its effect upon the attendance there. On 
- the other hand, those of our Christian missionary brethren who 
are less prejudiced than the rest, musé read of this triumphant 
death with something like a prayer of thanksgiving. I intend to 
forward you, for distribution among the friends of our mission at 
home, a hundred copies of it by a ship just leaving port, the Isaiah 
Crowell, Captain Turner. Much used to be said, in Boston, of 
our need of narrative tracts; perhaps this may supply the place 
of one. 1 
*¢ We have several letters lately from Sergeant-Major Cress, who 
is now located in Central Burmah. He seems to be doing what 
he can for the dissemination of our views there, and I am sending 
him Norton, Channing, and other works, as I have opportunity. 
In his last he says, ‘ What is Truth? has long been uppermost in 
my thoughts.’ ‘O, what a fool I have been! how much precious 
time has been lost, never, never to be recalled! how much might I 
now know, and have been, what a blessing to my fellow-creatures, 
had I met with some Unitarian brother a dozen years ago!’ 
‘ Whose is the fault? Mine? No! God knows I did not fail to 
find him for want of searching after the truth. What have Uni- 
tarians been doing? Where have they shut themselves up? 
Where has their influence been felt? I never saw a Unitarian 
tract till the end of 1856, but of the tracts and books of other 
denominations I have read hundreds and distributed thousands. 
Ihave spent many a pound in books to give awa , and little did I 
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think I was disseminating falsifications of the word of God!’ 
‘Inow make my appeal,’ he continues, ‘ to any Unitarian brother, 
whether in Calcutta or in America, and boldly say, In the name of 
God, in the name of humanity, send me some of your books! 
You have made me hungry, give me bread! I have eaten husks 
so long, that I am nearly starved. You have awakened a thirst 
for knowledge, true knowledge ; now satisfy it ; and let your God 
be my God, and your people my people. O ye rich Unitarian 
brothers, if any there be, have pity on a poor, newly-born 
brother; send him a little Unitarian library, such as might, by 
the blessing of God, qualify him to make known to others the 
love of God to mankind. I have been holding forth an angry, 
revengeful, bloodthirsty God, who would not be satisfied till he 
saw the innocent blood of his own dear Son shed, and who, 
after this had been accomplished, condescended to receive sin- 
ners! O ye Trinitarians! how many poor souls have you made 
to dread the approach to their reconciled Father? And O ye 
Unitarians! where has your money been squandered, that not a 
book, no, not even a tract, reached me in India for sixteen years 
after landing on its shores. Is there in Calcutta a brother able 
and willing to provide a brother with tools to work the rich 
mine, out of which he himself has digged such precious truth?’ 

‘* Such is the cry that comes to us from Thyet-mioo, near Prome, 
on the Irrawaddy, far up in the interior of British Burmah. 
You are aware that this Sergeant-Major Cress, whose term of ser- 
vice, twenty-one years, expires — in a pension of a rupee (fifty or 
sixty cents) a day for the rest of his life —at tlie end of two years 
and a half, is bent upon devoting the remainder of his days (he 
is now, I think, about forty) to the proclamation of Christian 
truth and a Unitarian Gospel. This purpose has been entertained 
since he first met the Rev. William Roberts at Madras, a year or 
two ago.” 


Under date of November 22d, Mr. Dall writes of the im- 
minent dangers to which the people of Calcutta have been 
exposed during the late rebellion, and suggests the formation 
in Boston of a society for the management of the numerous 
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and growing interests connected with the Calcutta mission, 
or a revival of that of which, thirty years ago, the late Dr. 
Ware, senior, was President. 


“If it has disappointed you, or any of our friends, that I have 
said so little about the ‘ mutiny,’ the awful conflict that still sheds 
blood like rain upon Upper India, charge my silence to the fact that 
it has been almost as difficult to understand its cause or causes in 
Calcutta as in Massachusetts. It seems now as if it were mainly 
confined to the native soldiery in league with the ‘ budmashes’ as 
they are called; that is, as we should term them, the ‘loafers and 
rowdies and jail-birds, whose name is legion, in every Indian city. 
Besides these, there may have been excited in the bosoms of one 
half or one third .of the people an undefined longing, based on the 
antagonism of race and religion, to drive the English out of the 
land; or a feeling like that which finds expression at home in the 
ery, ‘America for the Americans!” You are aware that the pop- 
ulation is held to be about two fifths Mahometan and three fifths 
Hindoo. Several eminent Hindoos have addressed me lately on this 
subject. I refer to Prosno Comar Tagore, the clerk of the Legislative 
Council, Rama Prusad Roy, only surviving son of the Rajah Ram 
Mohun Roy, perhaps the most eminent native legal pleader in In- 
dia, and a few others, who say,‘ Hindoos can have no real sym- 
pathy in this rebellion.’ ‘The English have no controversy with 
us Hindoos.’ ‘They came to Hindostan and conquered our con- 
querors, the Mussulmans, and set us free.’ ‘ Mahometans are their 
antagonists, not Hindoos.’ ‘ We Hindoos rejoice in their coming ; 
we rejoice in their supremacy.’ Again, the acknowledged head 
of orthodox (idolatrous) Hindooism in Bengal, the Rajah Rada- 
kant Deb, — with whom I have occasional conversations on the 
Bhagavat Geeta and the Hindoo Scriptures, — told me, a few 
mornings ago, that he thougit a third to a half of the population 
had felt some hope that the rebellion would succeed. I could not 
believe that Calcutta had been in danger of massacre until I had a 
conversation, a couple of weeks since, with the veteran editor of 
one of the principal newspapers in British India. It was only pos- 
sible to believe it after I had heard this coolest of all editors, with 
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others in the office, declare that on the 14th of June last, known 
as the ‘ panic Sunday,’ a mere quarrel among the Sepoy leaders (at 
Barrackpore, near by), who had 6,000 or 8,000 men armed and ready, 
saved defenceless Calcutta from the bloody fate of Cawnpore. Then 
I was driven to my knees to thank God for deliverance from a vio- 
lent death. This danger occurred more than six months ago, and 
is never likely to return. Some considerate men declare that the 
same danger of massacre to Calcutta was as imminent as in June 
last, on two preceding occasions. It was first frustrated, they say, 
according to testimony recorded in the government Blue Books 
(where I have partly read it), on the 16th of January, before any 
European suspected that trouble was brewing. It was balked and 
turned aside by the chance (?) shifting of the native guard at the 
gates of Fort William, but for which change of sentinels its artil- 
lery, the grandest in the world, would have aroused us from our 
sleep, to fall by the hands of assassins, among whom the city has 
been repeatedly mapped out for destruction. The guns of the fort, 
you well understand, command all the shipping, and would thus 
have cut off our last refuge. Again, many believe that a massa- 
ere of the chief citizens of Caleutta was only prevented from taking 
place in the Botanic Garden, just below us, at a beautiful bend of 
the Hooghly called ‘ Garden Reach.’ A magnificent gala, or féte, 
or ‘tumasha,’ was given by the Maha Rajah of Gwalior, to be 
attended, they say, with such a display of fireworks as was never 
known before in these parts. To this, government and its officials, 
and all erninent Europeans (and Americans) were invited. This 
time, also, Providence seems to have interfered. The rising 
of a quite unexpected storm dashed the scheme, preventing all 
but the more venturesome of the guests from crossing the river 
to the gardens. So it should appear that we have really been in 
danger of our lives. God be praised for our strange deliver- 
ances ! , 

“ Blessed be God, also, that after a storm comes a calm. Delhi, 
dreaded as another Sebastopol, is taken, and ‘ order reigns’ there. 
Lucknow, the second Delhi, the last few days’ accounts assure us, 
is subdued. Precious, precious lives in great and fearful numbers 
have been sacrificed. And now we who remain have to rejoice, 
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with heart and hand, that God seems so signally to have accepted 
the sacrifice. 


‘The flesh will quiver where the pincers tear’ ; 


and so it is not strange that the first shriek of the lacerated heart 
of England has resembled nothing so much as an American Indian 
war-whoop. Following hard upon that, however, comes the hu- 
man cry from the pulpit and the people, ‘ Vengeance is God’s! ’ 
Temper retribution with mercy! Overcome evil with good! Pre- 
serve our possessions in the East by pouring in the knowledge, the 
religion, and the men of the West, English, Americans, Euro- 
peans! The ‘ Hurkaru’ of to-day loudly echoes the home call 
from Old England, ‘Success to all Christian missions in India! 
Greatly increased missionary efforts should now be made to gos- 
pelize the people of India!’ Thus God is with us of a truth. 

‘* And now as to what we are doing ‘ to gospelize the people of 
India.’ Have you yet formed among our churches in Boston an 
Indian Aid Association? or done anything to renew the old So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Christianity in India, of which dear 
old Dr. Ware, senior, was President,and Dr. Joseph Tuckerman, 
of sainted memory, the Secretary? You may ask me what need 
there is of any such thing, and what work there is for a society 
to do. As briefly as possible I will state a few facts in reply. 
(1.) A lot of land is just being bought for the erection of a Unita- 
rian Chapel in Salem, 200 miles southwest of Madras, the work 
of obtaining which has been done wholly by the people there, 
cheered of course by a promise from Calcutta to give fifty dollars 
(100 Rs.) towards their chapel after receiving the title-deeds of 
the land-lot. Should not our mission property be vested in a so- 
ciety at home? Ithink so. (2.) The same thing is going on at 
Chittoor; a place which I do not find on my map, but which I 
know, from Lieutenant W. R. Johnson’s letters, to be an impor- 
tant and frequent station on the edge of the delightful hills (the 
Neel-gherries) some fifty or seventy miles northwest or west of 
Madras. (3.) The chapel in Secunderabad, near the heart of 
Southern India, is appealing to Calcutta for help. (4.) In Ma- 
dras itself we have secured a lot on which we hope to build a 
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school-house, and by and by achapel. It is the ground hallowed 
by the associations and remains of the residence of the noble father 
of our brother William Roberts, the Ram Mohun Roy of Southern 
India, as to his heart, if not as to his head. (5.) Near Prome, — 
viz. at Thyet-mioo,—in the heart of British Burmah, is a 
Unitarian family, to the father of which family, Sergeant-Major 
Charles Cress, I have lately (tell Mr. William S. Bullard) sent a 
gift copy of Norton’s ‘ Text and Notes’ of the Gospels. Mr. Cress 
writes well, as you see by extracts from his letters in my last. He 
is poor; that is, his salary hardly meets his expenses; and I wish 
we could do a little to help him place his two sons in Calcutta for 
education, where they would be able to attend our Unitarian Sun- 
day school. He has become a Unitarian on conviction within a 
year or two, and would gladly, in a year or two more, when he re- 
tires on his pension, devote himself to mission labor among the peo- 
ple of India, with one or more of whose languages he has become 
quite familiar. With proper aid he might carry forward the work 
of the Rev. Robert J. Simons in Burmah, when that white-haired 
disciple departs to his reward. Major Cress has yet a couple of 
years to serve with his regiment. (6.) We have every prospect 
of seeing the embarkation in seven or eight weeks of Horonath 
and Takoor Dass, the two young men whom your generosity has 
encouraged us to send to your side of the world. A native gentle- 
man, Baboo Rajender Dutt, has offered to outfit and ship the two 
young men from this to Boston at his own charges. They are in- 
telligent fellows both of them, and seem to have honest and good 
hearts. ‘They both still draw salaries as teachers in government 
schools, and would go on with the work they now have in hand, 
and which yields them a good support, did we not bid them come 
over tous. They neither appear to shrink nor flinch as the time 
draws near, but to meet it with joy and thanksgiving. If we want 
to retain for life the services of such men, we must have it done by 
a special and a permanent. association. (7.) Last, not least, our 
Belfast friends have written to us from the North of Ireland, through 
one of their four pastors (there are four churches there), to ask 
for definite estimates and the full cost of a lot and good school 
building in Calcutta. I took the Rev. J. Scott Porter’s Belfast let- 
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ter (asking for the estimates, &c.) to two of the wealthiest friends 
of Ram Mohun Roy, P. C. Tagore, and the son R. Prusad Roy, 
and it has resulted in a promise on their part to donate freely to 
our mission a handsome lot of land in an eligible part of Calcutta. 
What is important to the purpose is that it is the very lot on which 
Ram Mohun Roy taught his English school for Hindoo boys. The 
school-house is still here, and that with the lot (more than one third 
of an acre) is about passing into our hands on the single condition 
that we shall there perpetuate the memory of Ram Mohun Roy 
by the erection of a school-house, and of whatever else we please. 
It is next door to the General Assembly’s Institution, and near 
Cornwallis Square, one of the handsomest and healthiest parts 
of Calcutta that lies near to the native city. Here, if we choose, 
may be a school-house, chapel, printing establishment, and a good 
dwelling-house for the preacher or superintendent, whoever he may 
be. <A great increase of power, and a Jarge reduction of expense, 
would result from an effort which should place the proper buildings 
on the premises now freely offered us, — premises whose value is 
now estimated by their owner (they have passed out of the hands 
of Ram Mohun Roy’s family) at 10,000 rupees. I ask, Does. it 
not appear now that there is something opening upon us in India 
of sufficient importance to justify special efforts? No society need 
do more generously than the American Unitarian Association have 
done for India during these nearly three years past. My only 
thought in the matter is, that the work is so broad and so rich that 
it may justify the renewal of Dr. Ware’s and Dr. Tuckerman’s 
society, which seems to have been formed side by side with the 
American Unitarian Association, and, for aught I know, by its 
suggestion and furtherance. God help us, and help you, and grant 
that we may do our common duty, whatever that may be. Sure 
it is that ‘he that soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly ; while 
he that soweth bountifully shall reap also bountifully.’ ”” 


Letter No. 59, from the “Unitarian Rooms, Calcutta, 
December 24th, 1857,” we give entire : — 


‘T thank you for yours of October 19, received just two months 
after date, enclosing the unexpected favor of a cheering letter from 
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Dr. Dewey, dated ‘ Sheffield, Aug. 12, 1857.’ Such letters show 
a sympathy that gives us fresh energy to work. They really do 
us great good. Especially do our committee take courage from 
these words of cheer, that come and whisper of heart answering to 
heart from the other side of the round world. The committee see 
me plodding, plodding on in my work, late and early; and they 
see a certain number of inquirers daily at my room. Beyond that 
they know but little of what I am doing, or of its influences, here 
or at home, until they receive the letters from Madras, Salem, 
Chittoor, Rangoon, Cuttack, &c., which I am permitted to lay 
before them at their monthly meetings, or else when they assemble 
at the half-year’s end, to hear ‘The Report.’ The clear, affection- 
ate, and mellowstyle of Dr. Dewey’s Works has delighted all our 
readers ; so that when they come to see a letter written to us with 
his own hand and his own signature, they turn it over and look at 
it, again and again, with a pleasure more readily conceived than 
easy to be told. I wish you could see the faces of our native 
friends, how they light up when I read Dr. Dewey’s words as 
they are here in his letter ; where he says, ‘I earnestly hope that 
the warm, genial, and gentle Oriental nature will rise to meet you, 
as indeed it seems to do, and that Divine Providence will assign 
to you the great honor and blessing of effectually beginning to 
plant in India a pure Christianity.’ ‘ Difficulties and discourage- 
ments there will be, more and greater than we can know of; but 
remember that thousands of sympathizing prayers are with you.’ 
‘The planting time is not as the reaping; we sow in sorrow, 
often to reap in joy.’ If Dr. Dewey will not be offended, let me 
quote one sentence more, which rings like evening bells on the 
hearts of our native disciples. Here is the paragraph: ‘ You 
speak in one of your letters of Ram Mohun Roy...... I had 
two interviews with that remarkable person in London, not many 
months before he died......In him I saw, for the first time, 
the Oriental nature in its easy grace, its expansion and loveliness, 
and then first understood what a salaam Faint pe... ... Alas 
that he should sink beneath the cold English clime, far from his 
genial home !’ 

‘Perhaps I am mistaken, but it seems to me one of the hardest 
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things for you, in New England, to realize the winning kindliness 
that beams on you with a perfect fascination from the smile of the 
high-caste or of the more refined among the Bengalese. J never 
saw anything like it, even among the children of our American In- 
dians, though I have studied their faces many a time, at Oldtown 
among the Penobscots, and the Indians about Toronto and Niag- 
ara Falls, the Oneidas in Central New York, and the Cherokees 
and others in and about Mobile. You feel that there must be a 
ground for Gospel love, in hearts that look out of those eyes. I 
do not feel this magnetizing affectionateness in all or even in a 
majority of cases ; but I find it in sufficiently numerous exceptions 
to assure me that it can be developed in all in due time. 

‘* Hear how Lord Canning addresses the Bengalese (in yesterday 
morning’s Englishman), in reply to an ‘ Address’ lately present- 
ed to him in deprecation of the rebellion by some five thousand of 
them. Lord Canning is set in the focus of too stern a criticism to 
allow himself to address words of mere flattery to the natives, 
especially at this eventful period. But hear how he speaks of 
them and to them. He says: ‘ You present me’ (with this Ad- 
dress) ‘ the names of men of ancient lineage, of vast landed pos- 
sessions, and of great wealth; men of cultivated intelligence, who 
have been foremost in measures of beneficence, in the encourage- 
ment of education, and in works of material public improvement ; 
men whose influence with their fellow-countrymen is deservedly 
great,’ &c. For the sake of any among you who may chance to 
think the Bengalese not worth saving, pardon me a word more: 
a word to such as may have rested for a time, and for want of 
better information, on accounts like Macaulay’s one-sided descrip- 
tion of them as mere cheats and cowards; where he says, as you 
remember, ‘ What the paw is to the tiger, what the sting is to 
the bee, what beauty, according to the old Greek song, is to 
woman, deccit is to the Bengalee.’ ‘ Large promises, smooth 
excuses, elaborate tissues of circumstantial falsehood, chicanery, 
_ perjury, forgery, are the weapons, offensive and defensive, of the 
people of the Lower Ganges.’ ‘ With all his softness, the Ben- 
galee is by no means placable in his enmities, nor prone to pity.’ 
‘ To inevitable evils he is found to oppose a passive fortitude, such 
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_as the Stoics attributed to their ideal sage; nor does he lack a 
certain kind of courage which is often lacking in his masters.’ 
‘The Bengalee,. who would see his country overrun, his house 
laid in ashes, his children murdered or dishonored, without hay- 
ing the spirit to strike one blow, has yet been known to endure 
torture-with the firmness of Mucius, and to mount the scaffold 
with the steady step and even pulse of Algernon Sydney.’ There 
is much truth in this description, if you allow that it presents but 
a single and a one-sided view. As you have located your only 
Asiatic missionary in Bengal, it is one of his first duties to give 
you all he can learn of Bengalee character. As there seems to be 
no other American missionary of any denomination laboring among 
these thirty millions of people, you will naturally expect and 
demand as much information as possible of the sort I am now 
giving you. It is for this reason that I lay Macaulay’s depre- 
ciatory picturing between the paragraphs that I quote from Lord 
Canning ‘in Council.’ This noble viceroy proceeds: ‘ The Goy- 
ernor-General in Council wishes you ’— men‘ foremost in measures 
of beneficence, insthe encouragement of education, and in works 
of material public improvement,’ &c., men ‘ of ancient lineage, 
vast possessions, and cultivated intelligence ’— ‘to rest assured 
that the government of India will not forget that if, unhappily, the 
mutineers and rebels of India are to be reckoned by thousands, 
the peaceful and loyal subjects of the queen in India are numbered 
by millions.’ Let me also add the closing sentence as follows: 
‘The course of the government of India has been and will con- 
tinue to be simple and clear, —to-strike down resistance without 
mercy ; but where resistance ends, to allow deliberate justice to 
resume its sway, — justice stern and inflexible, but patient and dis-- 
ceriminating.’ 

‘© T have left myself hardly room in this letter to remark 
upon the points touched in your letter. A native gentleman — 
known to not a few in Boston— one to whom, on leaving for 
India I was particularly commended by our brother Charles T. 
Brooks of Newport, one who has given something every year to 
our Mission funds, and whose family library of 10,000 volumes is 
one exponent of his interest in the literature and thinking of the 
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West — has undertaken to pay all the expenses of Takoor Dass 
Roy and his companion from Calcutta to Boston. I shall not come 
with Takoor Dass, but stay and work on while health and oppor- 


tunity are as fairas now. The mail is closing. So God be with 
you. Farewell.” 


FOURTH QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
HOME MISSIONARY. 


West Bridgewater, December 6, 1857. This church is at 
present under the pastoral care of the Rev. Ira Bailey, for- 
merly of Meadville, but more recently of Portsmouth, R. I. 
I had the pleasure of listening to my young friend in the 
morning, whose services commanded the close attention of 
his hearers. The weather, unfavorable in the afternoon and 
evening, prevented the execution of my missionary plans. 


South Milford, Mass., December 13, 1857. In all of our 
small towns there are some liberal Christians who crave re- . 
ligious instruction in harmony with the plain, unquestionable 
teachings of the New Testament. I found here a wel- 

come. The place of worship had been formerly occupied 
by Baptists. They becoming unable to sustain public wor- 
ship, the Unitarians proposed to unite with as many as would 
join them upon a more liberal mode of organization. In 
furtherance of this end I was invited to lend my aid. The 
chapel was well attended all day and evening. The Sunday 
school came together at the “intermission.” Many adults, 
by their presence, encouraged the teachers and children in 
the services of the hour. There were forty scholars and six 
teachers present. All that is wanted to secure ample suc- 
cess to our cause in this place is sufficient means, and a 


warm-hearted, plain Gospel preacher. 
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Lynn, December 20, 1857. . Rey. C. C. Shackford. — 
This is a strong parish, under the direction of one who pos- 
sesses the confidence and love of his people. The church 
building, especially the interior, is attractive. The Sunday 
school is accommodated with an excellent room in the base- 
ment of the church. I preached all day, and before the 
afternoon service addressed the children. A future time 
was agreed upon to receive a contribution for missionary 
purposes. In the forenoon I presented reasons for united 
efforts in behalf of a wide circulation of our books. At the 
close of my remarks Mr. Shackford. sustained the views I 
had offered, and urged upon his people a hearty response to 
the call. 


Sharon, January 3, 1858. Rev. C. C. Sewall. — He is 
not a resident minister, but supplies the pulpit on Sundays. 
Considering the smallness of the parish and its limited means, 
this arrangement is for the present the best. The people 
there have for their spiritual guide one of long experience 
and much success in sacred things. At the evening meeting 
I expressed my belief in the advantages that would accrue 
to the parish from their taking, as far as their means would 
permit, the religious works described in the catalogues of 
the Association. Many volumes were disposed of. . 


Newton Corner, January 10, 1858. Rev. Edward J. 
Young. — I was agreeably surprised at the largeness of the 
Sunday school. I could not help calling to mind the infancy 
of the Society, its smallness, and the frequent predictions of 
its failure. For many years, however, it remained faith- 
fulin the observance of Christian worship in a small hall, 
patiently waiting for the time when their voices, tuned to 
the melody, “Surely goodness and mercy hath followed us 
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all the days of our lives, and we will dwell in the house of 
the Lord for ever,” would be chanted in thanksgiving for 
their new Christian home. Rev. Mr. Young, the successor 
of Rev. J. C. Smith, who from sickness was compelled to 
leave his pastoral care, had most kindly prepared the way 
for my visit as the Home Missionary of the Association. 
After my discourse in the morning, on the need of possess- 
ing valuable books of a devotional character, and of such as 
might create a taste for Christian literature, Mr. Young of- 
fered a series of interesting remarks bearing upon the same 
point. The future, I doubt not, will give proof of the great 
interest of both pastor and people in the objects which the 
Association have commended to their sympathy and aid. 


Chelsea, January 17, 1858. Rev. Charles B. Thomas. 
—TIt has been observed during the past winter, that never 
before has the attendance at the churches been so large. 
Without doubt the disastrous condition of the commercial 
world has tended somewhat to produce this result. Happy 
will it be if worldly reverses shall reveal the way to secure 
that prosperity which is never subject to the disappointments 
that have left so many sad memorials. ‘This day and even- 
ing have been thoroughly occupied in religious exercises, at 
this beautiful church of our faith. I presented the objects I 
was commissioned to set forth. I met the Sunday school at 
noon, and was highly gratified with the signs of growth 
which it exhibited in all good learning. Mr. Thomas aided 
me in everything connected with my mission. His address 
to the people of his charge, advocating the free use of the 
volumes issued by the Association, encouraged me to in- 
creased faithfulness and zeal in the good work. 


Grafton, January 31, 1858, Vacant. — This parish has 
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been without a stated minister for a long time. The people, 
however, evince a commendable degree of interest and de- 
cision; and although weakened by a most disastrous falling 
off in the trade of the town, they still continue steadfast in » 
their religious preferences. It has been very cold to-day, 
and quite difficult to keep comfortable in the church. This 
doubtless reduced the attendance and lessened the collection. 
The ladies kindly responded to my call upon them for aid in 
the distribution of our religious books confided to their care 
and management. 


Littleton, Mass., February 14, 1858. Rev. Eugene De 
Normandie. — Frequent visits to the Unitarian parish in 
this town, whilst under the pastoral care of Rev. Mr. White, 
rendered this visit more like a return to old friends, than a 
professional meeting with strangers. I was made at home 
wherever I went. Pastor and people are most happily 
united. Preached all day upon the objects connected with 
my mission. Addressed a very successful Sunday school, 
and in the evening met quite a company of the friends of 
that institution, who wished me to give them my experience 
in respect to the best methods of teaching the young. 


Medford, February 28,1858. Rev. Theodore Tebbets. — 
Spent a very satisfactory day, having met an attentive com- 
pany of worshippers, whom IJ addressed in behalf of the ob- 
jects connected with my mission. At the close of the morn- 
ing service, a liberal amount was contributed in aid of the 
Association. At the close of the afternoon service the usual 
method for distributing and selling the books was adopted. 
Rev. Mr. Tebbets most freely and kindly sustained the various 
propositions which I offered. I was much pleased with the 
intelligence received from several persons, that under Mr. 
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Tebbets’s ministry the congregations have very much in- 
ereased. I addressed the Sunday school, which is doing ex- 
tremely well under the care of its vigilant and most devoted 
Superintendent. 


OBITUARIES. 


Hon. Tuomas Kinnicurt of Worcester. — Among sever- 
al eminent Unitarian Christians who have been removed by 
death during the last three months, the name of this cour- 
teous gentleman, and upright magistrate, and honored citizen, 
must not be omitted. Not long after his graduation from 
college (Brown University, 1822), he made Worcester his 
home; and soon, through his ability and character, he was 
called to fill a long list of public offices of high trust. How 
faithfully he met all these responsibilities we need not here 
record. It is for us to allude briefly to his religious position. 
Against the early bias of education, after careful inquiry, 
and from profound conviction, Judge Kinnicutt was a Unita- 
rian. For years one of the pillars in the first Unitarian 
Society in Worcester, long will there be remembered the 
interest he felt in its prosperity, the constancy of his attend- 
ance upon its services, the extent of his theological reading, 
the breadth of his religious culture, and the sweet Christian 
graces that marked his intercourse with all. The Unitarian 
"interpretation of Christianity, amid many defects and short- 
comings over which we mourn, is signalized by one result 
that has often been noticed, — the large number of intelli- 
gent, devoted, and noble laymen it has trained up; and 
prominent in the goodly fellowship of these will stand the 
name of this Christian gentleman. Suddenly, without a mo- 
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ment’s warning, came to him the summons to depart; but a 
life of sincere and kindly duty to man, and of reverential 
trust in God’s mercy in Jesus Christ, had made it impossible 
that such a summons should find him unprepared. 


Dr. Guauncy Boots of Somerville. —Much that we have 
said above is applicable to Dr. Booth. Born in Connecti- 
cut, brought up under a stern theology that had alienated 
him from all religion, it was not till he heard Christianity 
taught at Augusta, Me., by the late Sylvester Judd, that he 
became a sincere believer. From that time his clear mind, 
his open, generous nature, was deeply interested in it. On 
his removal to Somerville, where he assumed the charge of 
the Asylum for the Insane in that town, he gave the same 
beautiful example of a parishioner in the medical profession 
which Judge Kinnicutt gave in the legal. His death from 
a painful disease was for weeks calmly awaited, and his de- 
parture was amid affecting and memorable tokens of patience, * 
resignation, disinterestedness, and satisfaction in his sustain- 
ing and cheering faith. 


Rey. SamuEL Gi_man, D. D. of Charleston, S. C.—A 
name associated in our love and reverence with that of Hen- 
ry Ware, and Dr. Greenwood, and Ephraim Peabody, is 
now also joined to theirs as among the departed. Samuel 
Gilman was born in Gloucester, Mass., in February, 1791; 
was early sent to a school in Atkinson, N. H., kept by Rey. 
Stephen Peabody, of whom his pupil afterwards gave a de- 
lightful sketch in an article in the Christian Examiner in 
1847 ; was graduated at Harvard College in 1811, —a class- 
mate of Rev. Dr. Frothingham and Hon. Edward Everett,. 
— and in 1819 was ordained pastor of the Unitarian church 
in Charleston, S. C., a part of the ordaining services having 
been conducted by Rey. Jared Sparks, then of Baltimore. 
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For nearly forty years, therefore, he sustained the relation 
of pastor to a highly cultivated society, remote from all pro- 
fessional sympathy and help, for much of the time amid fee- 
ble health, but always with a freshness and affluence of re- 
sources, a daily beauty of Christian life, and a sweetness of 
Christian temper and manners, that won for him a respect 
and affection rarely accorded to any. We find a brief sum- 
mary of his professional labors in a Charleston paper, which 
says that he administered the last sad rites of religion at 
three hundred graves, recorded the names of five hundred 
and twenty-one persons in baptism, and united one hundred 
and forty-eight persons in holy wedlock. But of the con- 
stant, wearing demands of his profession in the position he 
_ held, such a summary as the above gives no idea whatever. 
Yet in addition to these claims, and as a relief from them, 
Dr. Gilman performed much literary labor. In 1856 he 
gathered his numerous publications and reviews into a large 
volume, which will have a permanent value in our literature. 
Tt contains his Memoirs of a New England Village Choir, 
one of the most pleasing narratives of the kind in our lan- 
guage. Of his merit as a poet his Fair Harvard is a good 
specimen, and far distant is the day when that will be for- 
gotten at Cambridge. In consequence of his remote scene 
of toil, Dr. Gilman was not personally known to a large 
number of our ministers; but those of them who had the 
privilege of an acquaintance with him, and especially those 
who had partaken the beautiful hospitalities of his home, 
have been made by him to feel an increased attachment to 
the profession of which he was an ornament, and to the doc- 
trine which he adorned. 


Mrs. Loursa Minot, wife of Judge William Minot, of 
Boston. — We should not have presumed to allude to the life 
of this excellent woman, had not several notices, illustrative 
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of the beautiful manner in which she exemplified the benef- 
icent spirit of the religion she professed, already appeared 
in the papers of the day.. She was the daughter of the Hon. 
Daniel Davis, formerly Solicitor-General of this State. At 
the age of seventeen her home was transferred from Port- 
land to Boston, and she attracted much attention in the cir- 
cle of brilliant young women which she entered. Marrying 
at the age of twenty-two, she presided over a household that 
was distinguished for the care, diligence, system, good taste, _ 
cheerfulness, hospitality, and sacred regard for. the happiness 
of all of high or low degree, that were apparent in every de- 
tail of domestic life. She diligently cultivated literary tastes, 
and was the writer of several pleasing and useful works, of sin- 
gular simplicity and clearness of style. Through life she man- 
ifested great fondness for drawing, in which art she attained 
much skill, which she made tributary to the happiness of 
many. Even the.age of seventy found her taking lessons 
in oil-painting. But neither home cares, nor love of beauty, 
nor literary tastes, nor the claims of social life, absorbed all 
her time. The poor found in her a sympathizing and helping 
friend. For thirty years she was President of the Bethesda 
Society, and for a long time was also President of the Frank- 
lin Infant School, both of which institutions received the guid- 
ing impress of her clear and strong mind. A review of her 
active, happy, and beneficent life —as has been well said — 
rebukes those who are “impatient of what they consider the 
narrow sphere of their sex, and shows how insensibly the 
circle of female influence can be enlarged, and rendered al- 
most indefinitely useful, by a wise application of great facul- 
ties to the duties of common life.” A sincere Christian faith, 
and an earnest Christian walk, gave peace and hope to the 
close, and now shed their benediction on her name and 


memory. She died January 21, 1858, in the seventy-first 
year of her age. 
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The City of the Great King, or Jerusalem as it was, as it is, and as 
itis tobe. By J. T. Barcuay, M. D. Philadelphia: James 
Challen and Sons. Royal octavo. pp. 621. 


A: RESIDENCE of over three years in Jerusalem enabled Dr. Bar- 
clay to make the most thorough exploration and admeasurement of 
that city that have ever been undertaken. It would be difficult to 
name any point interesting to the Biblical scholar or general reader 
which is not here fully treated ; while a profusion of maps, chromo- 
graphs, lithographs, and wood and steel engravings, seem to place 
the sacred localities with as much distinctness before the eye as 
they would be placed by a personal visit to the holy city. We 
think the publishers judged wisely in getting out this work in this 
admirable style of paper and letter-press. It must delight the 
eyes of all lovers of beautiful books. By the family circle and the 
Sunday school library, as a present to a teacher and a gift toa 
pastor, we are sure this work will be eagerly sought. We do not 
know the other way in which for three dollars and a half so large 
an amount of instruction and entertainment may be obtained. The 
only criticism we can make relates to the author’s style, which 
strikes us as singularly destitute of picturesque power. But, after 
all, we are not sure that this is any important defect. Facts are 
what we look for in a book like this, and not rhetoric. It is some- 
thing to feel confident that you are not deceived by rhetoric, and 
are not in the hands of a man bent upon working up a picture. 
The reader soon catches the writer’s enthusiasm for ascertaining 
the exact facts of the case, and is often left to wonder that about a 
city which for ages has been an object of the world’s deep inter- 
est, and has been so often visited and described, there should be 
so many new facts as are here presented. 


Here and Hereafter, or the Two Altars. By Anna Aruery, 
Author of ‘‘Step by-Step, or Delia Arlington.’ Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1858. 

Tuost who enjoyed the gentle wisdom and fireside virtues incu 


is 
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cated with true taste and marked ability in the first book of this 
authoress, have been eager, before this late notice, to secure this 
second fruit of her skilful pen. Nor have they been disappointed. 
She did not exhaust her resources by her first effurt, nor has she 
been tempted, through any false ambition, to depart from the style 
of composition in which she first won success. While we respect 
the sense and character here indicated, we also thank her for this 
new gift, which we feel sure will have a ministry for good like 
that of itselder companion. To those who have a taste for start- 
ling incidents and highly wrought scenes, the pages of both of these 
works may seem too quiet and tame. We hope she will continue 
to write for that better taste which sees that flaring colors do not 
imply the most just and delicate shading. In the management of 
dialogue she appears to have the skill of a long-practised writer, 
and to give proof of a power reserved for some greater success than 
she has yet achieved. 


Athanasia: or, Foregleams of Immortality. By Epmunp H. Sears. 
Boston: American Unitarian Association. 1858. - 


As three editions of this book — No. V. of the Devotional Library 
— have been published, its character and merits are already pretty 
well understood. We believe the verdict of its readers to be that, 
while there are views of ‘‘ naturalism,’’ and examples of exegesis, 
and some doctrines of the spiritnal world, which do not commend 
themselves to universal acceptance, it is a long while since a work 
has been published so fresh and quickening as this. We first read 
it, in manuscript, with a feeling of personal gratitude to the author 
for the satisfaction, profit, and spiritual joy it imparted. Accord- 
ingly we were not surprised at the heartiness of welcome accorded 
to it; nay, we even believe that the book is in advance of the pres- 
ent appreciation of it, and will receive much higher praise when 
its real aim and power are better understood. On the last page 
of the cover of this Journal will be found some opinions of the | 
press, which, perhaps, to the reader who will turn to them, will 
seem to support the terms of praise we have here bestowed. We 
cannot close our notice without an allusion to the treatment this 
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book has received in certain quarters. Reviewers who say it “does 
not agree with our theology,”’ have dismissed it at once with this 
remark, to which has been added, in one or two instances, epithets 
of ridicule and sneer. We are sorry for this, but chiefly on ac- 
count of these reviewers themselves. We pity those who are 
blind to the truth and beauty outside of ‘‘ our theology,” in which 
category, as we fancy in the case here meant, is a large part of 
all that is fair and lovely. It was a bigoted Christian, we believe, 
and not, as is generally supposed, a Pagan Omar, who destroyed 
the famous Alexandrian library, on the plea that all that repeated 
“our theology ’’ was unnecessary, and all that conflicted with it 
was pernicious. When we have read some sneers at this book, we 
have thought there were men now, who, if they had power, would 
soon get up another bonfire on the same charitable and magnani- 
mous ground. Still more have we been surprised at a notice of 
this book in a Swedenborgian paper published in New York. It 
seems to us to be a sad departure from the usual gentle, courteous, 
and kindly temper of our ‘‘ New Church”’ friends. Perceiving that 
this book is destined to leave its mark upon the Christian thought 
of this age, the writer does not rejoice in the thunder that is to 
purify our mephitic air, but demands, in ungentlemanly and coarse 
terms, whose thunder itis. It not only accuses Mr. Sears of pla- 
giatism, but of base arts to conceal the fact that he has stolen from 
Swedenborg. Mr. Sears’s reply is exactly in the spirit in which 
all who know the man would expect; and we are glad that he 
expressed his indebtedness, first of all and chief of all, to one to 
whom so many of us are under deep obligations, — John Gorham 
Palfrey, late of the Cambridge Divinity School. 


Parthenia: or, The Last Days of Paganism. By Exiza Bucxmin- 
ster Lee. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1858. 


Turis story, dedicated to Rev. Dr. G. E. Ellis “ with every sen- 
timent of respect and gratitude,’’ reproduces in a fresh and life- 
like narrative the times of Julian, often called the Apostate. It is 
thus essentially of the same aim as the “Julian,” “ Zenobia,” and 
‘Aurelian,’ of the late William Ware. The tale is one of sus- 
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tained interest, and, far better than many tomes of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, gives valuable information concerning the opinions and strug- 
gles of those early days. The accomplished writer has given too 
many proofs of her ability to leave any doubt that this work must 
be one of scholarly finish and power. For ourselves we will only 
add, that in reading it we do not feel that attraction to the charac- 
ter of Julian which other notices of his life have created. There 
are few historical characters that have interested us so much as 
one to whom most of the Church historians, and the popular opin- 
ion of the agés, have done signal injustice. 


Christian Days and Thoughts. By Rev. Epnraim Prazopy, D.D. 
Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1858. 


The judicious editor of this beautiful volume, Rev. J. H. Mori- 
son, says in the preface that Dr. Peabody ‘loved to associate par- 
ticular scenes and trains of thought with the days set apart for 
them by the Church.”? Following an intimation given by Dr. 
Peabody himself during his last sickness, selections from his writ- 
ings have been made, relating to Advent, Christmas, New Year’s, 
Lent, Easter, Good Friday, Whitsunday, All Saints, and others. 
The book is one of choice paragraphs, apt illustrations, devout 
breathings ; and will do more, perhaps, than would any more elab- 
orate fruits of his pen to endear him to many hearts. Its publica- 
tion in our branch of the Christian Church may do something to 
deepen our interest in these feasts and festivals of the Church, a 
disesteem of which, as we cannot help feeling, has been attended 
by a serious religious loss. 

The Poetical Works of James Russetz Loweun. Complete in 

two volumes. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1858, 

Sketches of Art, Literature, and Character. By Mrs. Jameson. 

Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 1858. 


Boru of the above works are published in the azure and gold 
style which has proved so popular. They have been chosen by 
that good taste which selects the publications of this house; and — 
if, in the desire to gather up all the works of the first-named writer, 
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some productions of his pen are included which are hardly enti- 
tled to a place in this collection, the fact of this completeness will 
commend the edition to all the admirers of one of our best Amer- 
ican poets. Everything we have read of Mrs. Jameson is admira- 
ble, not only her appreciation of art, but her true womanly nature, 
her wide sympathies, her excellent sense. We hope soon to see 
_ an American edition of her “ Poetry of Sacred and Legendary Art,” 
one of the most charming books in our language. 


Seven Stormy Sundays. Boston: American Unitarian Association. 
1858. 


Tuts is Volume VI. of the Devotional Library, a new book of 
which we have already given some account on another page in this 
Journal. Its table of contents is as follows: The Rhododendrons, 
The Sure Wall, The Daily Bread, Forgiveness, The Children, 
The Bible, Pain. A note which the author prefixes says: ‘I 
have to thank two of my friends for the use of two sermons 
which I have heard them preach, and which would not be 
otherwise published. I must express my acknowledgments, 
too, for two sermons by Rev. W. B. O. Peabody, never before 
printed. I believe the sermons of Tholuck and Bretschneider have 
not been translated before.’? The idea upon which this book is 
prepared, to furnish a series of fresh, beautiful, and devout relig- 
ious services for home reading on stormy Sundays, is one which 
has never before, we believe, been carried into execution, and we 
are sure our readers will find this a pleasing and useful book. 


What am I2, Whence am 12 Whyam I? Whither am I going? 
What are my wants? Who will give me aid? Answered in an 
Address to the Young. By Rev. Jown R. Bearv, D.D. 
For sale by the American Unitarian Association. 


Turse are great questions for a small book. Yet Dr. Beard 
has compressed a large amount of solid instruction into a hundred 
pages, and presents the most serious aspects of human life, duty, 
and destiny, in a way to conciliate regard from philosophically 
_ sceptical minds. The fault of the book, as it may seem to some, 
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is that it is not sufficiently simple in style and treatment. Such 
persons should remember that the class of young men for whom it 
is prepared like to grapple with difficulties, and are quick to resent 
all baby-talk. 


From-the Messrs. Harper of New York we have, during the 
last quarter, received the following works : — 


The Poets of the Nineteenth Century, illustrated with one hundred 
and thirly-two engravings, drawn by eminent Artists, —one of the 
most beautiful gift-books that have been offered to the public, con- 
taining the gems which, during this century, have been produced by 
English and American poets, with engravings illustrative of scenes 
described in the selections, the paper and binding in the best style 
of the book-maker’s art. 

Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa, including a 
Sketch of Sixteen Years’ Residence in the Interior of Africa. By Da- 
vip Livinestone, LL. D., with Portrait, Maps, and numerous Illus- 
trations. ‘This work is full of interesting anecdotes of travel twice 
across the whole continent of Africa, and gives most ample infor- 
mation of the character and life of the various tribes which inhabit it. 
Africa is no longer the terra incognita. The fact which surprises 
us most is the degree to which its interior inhabitants are already 
civilized. Livingstone’s discoveries shed some light on great prob- 
lems which, as a nation, we have got to grapple by and by; and 
on all topics on which he treats he is by far the most intelligent 
and trustworthy guide accessible. 

The Hasheesh-Eater ; being Passages from the Life of a Pythago- 
rean, — informing us that hasheesh is a resinous exudation from 
the hemp plant, which in northern latitudes grows to a strong fibre 
for mats and cordage, but in southern climes secretes a gum of a 
peculiar stimulant and narcotic power, producing phenomena, 
both physical and spiritual, more remarkable than opium. In 
reading the strange revelations of one who says that he has eaten 
it, we have sometimes fancied that his book was designed only to 
east a hasheesh spell over the minds of his readers; at any rate, it 
has been fruitful in most instructive suggestions, teaching what 
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wonderfully mysterious phenomena the soul is sometimes dis- 
tinctly conscious of, when excited beyond its familiar and normal 
action. 

Debit and Credit, with a Preface by Curvatier Bunsen, — 
who speaks of this book as exhibiting ‘ more strikingly than any 
other some highly important social facts”? in German life, and 
who highly praises the work for “the truth and impartiality of 
its pictures of reality,”’ and its ‘* poetical beauties.’”” We have not 
found it either so interesting or instructive as report had led us to 
expect. 


Of attractive and instructive children’s books we have received 
the following : — Stories and Legends of Travel and History, by 
Grace Greenwoop, — who conducts the delighted reader to many 
an interesting spot in England and Ireland, and describes in her 
clear and charming manner the historical incidents connected with 
it; Nannie’s Jewel-Case, or True Stones and False, translated 
from the German; also, Well Begun is Half Done, likewise trans- 
lated from the German. Both of these last works are from the 
house of Crosby, Nichols, & Co., are illustrated with colored en- 
gravings, and will be prized by all youthful readers. 


*,* Two works will shortly appear from the press, which from 
the ability and reputation of their authors will be sure to attract no 
small attention, —a work on the Four Gospels, by Rev. I. Nich- 
ols, D. D.; and a Plea for the Unity of Church and Congregation, 
by Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol. 


*,* We have received The Swedenborgian, a neat bi-monthly 
periodical, edited by our esteemed friend, Rev. B. F’. Barrett, and 
shall gladly reciprocate his request to exchange. 
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RECORD OF EVENTS AND GENERAL INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 


Decemper 2, 1857.— Mr. S. Farrington was ordained pastor of 
the Unitarian Society in Concord, N. H. Sermon by Rev. Dr. 
Bellows of New York. 


Decemper 24, 1857. — Rev. Solon W. Bush was installed pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Society in Medfield, Mass. Ser- 
mon by Rev. E. E. Hale of Boston. 


Decemper 30, 1857. A Unitarian Society was this day formed 
in Evansville, Indiana. 


January 3, 1858. — Rev. Dr. Dewey commenced his ministry 
as pastor of the New South Society in Boston. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. Dewey himself, the other exercises were shared 
by Rey. Drs. Frothingham and Walker. 


January 10, 1858.— Rev. Samuel Clarke completed a ministry 
of twenty-five years as pastor of the Unitarian Society in Uxbridge, 
‘Mass., which occasion was commemorated by a discourse, since 
published, full of tender recollections, and marked by Christian 
meekness and wisdom. 


Fesruary 7, 1858.— The first religious service was held this 
day in Stoneham, Mass., with reference to the formation of a Uni- 
tarian Society in that town. Sermons were preached to large’ au- 
diences by the Secretary of the American Unitarian Association, 
and steps have since been taken which will probably secure a 
strong and self-sustaining society. 


*,* A few clerical changes, besides those above named, have 
occurred during the last quarter, though we have not learned the 
precise days on which they took place. Rev. Mr. McFarland 
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has closed his ministry in Peoria, Illinois, in consequence of the 
crippled financial condition of the parish in that place, which re- 
tains a lively remembrance of the ability and faithfulness of its 
pastor. Rev. C. D. Bradlee has withdrawn from the care of the 
Unitarian Society in North Cambridge, Mass., and is succeeded by 
Rev. J. M. Marsters. Rev. Loammi G. Ware has resigned the 
charge of the Unitarian Society in Augusta, Me. Rev. Robert 
Hassall withdraws from the First Unitarian Society in Haverhill,- 
Mass. Rev. William D. Haley has accepted a call from the 
Unitarian Society in Washington, D. C. Rev. N. O. Chaffee has 
closed his ministry at Billerica, and is succeeded by Rev. N. Da- 
mon, late of New Market, N. H. 


*,.* We have occasionally received copies of sermons preached 
in San Francisco, California, by our esteemed brother in that city, 
Rey. R. P. Cutler. The last received discourse from his pen is 
entitled Counsels to Young Men; and while it shows how care- 
fully he has surveyed the moral exposures and perils of a class 
unusually large in that city, it proves also what wise Christian 
instruction and earnest entreaty he gives from his pulpit. We 
proffer a warm fraternal greeting, and an expression of hearty 
thanks, to one who, solitary and alone, is successfully bearing up 
the ark in that distant post. 


*.* An earnest call has been made for a Unitarian preacher to 
go to Santa Cruz, California. It appears that a considerable num- 
ber of Unitarians from England and the United States have settled 
there ; and on making up, recently, an estimate of their numbers 
and‘ means, much surprise was felt at the largeness of the result. 
The prospect of gathering a strong society is better than that 
which led to the successful attempt in San Francisco, and all that 
is now wanted is a man of ability and faith. 


*,* We gratefully acknowledge the very kind manner in which 
our Journal has been alluded to in two periodicals on the other 
side of the Atlantic, — the London Inquirer and the Belfast Non- 
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Subscriber ; the former of which speaks of the Journal as ‘‘ a wel- 
come visitant to our shores,’”’ and the latter calls it ‘‘ one of the 
most interesting periodicals connected with the Unitarian body.” 
Through this partial but kindly appreciation of our labors we have 
been encouraged to believe that some hundred copies of our Journal 
will be-subscribed for by our English and-Irish brethren. Both 
of the periodicals above named advertise the books of the Associ- 
-ation, and through the agency of Rev. Dr. Beard of Manchester 
very considerable foreign sales of the same are effected. During 
the last quarter we have sent to Dr. Beard fifteen hundred volumes, 
—a much larger demand for a foreign market than we ever ex- 
pected to supply; and this may be but the beginning of an inter- 
change of literature profitable to all parties concerned. 


*,* As the next anniversary of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation will take place before the issue of another number of this pe- 
riodical, we may be allowed to make here a brief allusion to that 
event. It will take place on Tuesday forenoon, May 25th, proba- 
bly in the church in Bedford Street, Boston. Some complaint 
has been made heretofore of a want of careful preparatory arrange- 
ments securing a profitable use of an occasion every moment of 
which, it has been said, ‘is worth a guinea.’? While there isa 
difference of opinion as to the preference between spontaneous and 
premeditated utterances, we feel authorized to announce that, for 
the coming anniversary, arrangements will be made for a succes- 
sion of the ablest speeches which can be secured. But little time 
will be taken up in hearing a report which can afterwards be read 
in print by all who feel any interest in its details, and the precious 
moments of that meeting will be given to well-considered words of 
the ablest speakers, on topics to be introduced in the form of Re- 
solves. We hope a knowledge of these facts will secure an early 
and large attendance of our friends. 
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In the months of December, January, and February, the follow- 
ing sums were received :— 


December 1. 


Quarterly Journals, $5.00 
A ® 2.00 
ce ce . 3.00 
a oa . 1.00 
oe be - - : 10.00 
Books sold by Rev. S. W. Bush, . 10.10 
Quarterly Journals, 4.00 
= ve ‘ 3 = : 1.00 
Books sold by Rev. Samuel Osgood, D.D. 3.15 
Quarterly Journal, 1.00 
From Mrs. A. ues to si eG a  Life- 
member, . ; . 30.00 
Quarterly Journal, : : 1.00 
oe ec 1.00 
“cc oe 1.00 
ce ce 2.00 
«“ le LE FE 
From Wm. Wightman, for India Mission, 10,00 
Quarterly Journals, : “ 3.00 
Books sold by Rev. A. M. Bridge, : 3.00 
com tin Saco, Me., : 6.17 
Quarterly Journals in Billerica, . 12.00 
Quarterly Journals, ; : c “ 2.00 
oe be = 4.00 
Le ae = A ‘ : 1.00 
Books sold in Salem, . 13.74 
Quarterly Journals, e ‘ . A 3.00 
From a Friend, for India Mission, . - 10.00 
Books sold at Rooms in December, . 128.75 
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January 
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Quarterly Journals, . ‘ . : $ 5.00 
A: J in West Cambridge, 4.00 
From Mrs..M. Cutler, . : ‘ = 1.00 
Semiannual interest of Graham Fund, . 152.25 
Books sold by Miss Anderson, . é se200 
$652 $\SoninuBeverly 5a. - $ 4 3.00 
Quarterly Journals, . é 5 : . 2.00 
ay ss E “ - - - 4.00 
Books sold by Rev. T. H. Dorr, : . 8.68 
From Society in West Roxbury, . . 23.66 
Quarterly Journals, . j . 4.00 


Books sold by Rev. W. H. rik Rios ig 48.95 
“se «© Rev. Edward J. Young, * 4.69 


From Auxiliary Society in Waltham, . 72.00 
Quarterly Journals, . : 3 < . 73.00 
Books sold at office, : g ; . 28.50 
Quarterly Journals, . a " 2 3s: 8200 
From E. B. Knowlton, : : e 1.00 
Quarterly Journal, . : ; cueel.00 
From Cyrus Cleveland, Per Life-mem- 
bership, : ; ; «500° 


Books sold in Providence, R. a . ; 2.05 
Quarterly Journals, . : i 2 . 2.00 
= — : : : : 2.00 
Books sold by Rev. W. H. Cudworth, - 7.50 
From Mrs. W. O. Fay, towards Life-mem- 
bership, 4 : : . - 6.00 
Quarterly Journals, » 4.00 
From Ladies’ Auxiliary ae Marblehead) 20.00 
From Society in Walpole, N. H., . . 25.00 
Quarterly Journals, :; : 5 : . 2.00 
i 2 : : 4.00 
: i é : - 1,00 
From Society in West Roxbury, in addition, 1,00 
Books sold in Taunton, . 5 : . 8.00 
Quarterly Journal, : ° : 1.00 


6c 66 - - 2 : 5 00 


ae i 


January 19. 
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Semiannual interest of Graham Fund, . $107.75 
From a Friend, for India and Kansas Mis- 


sions, . : . r cS - 80.00 
Quarterly Journal, . ; Oe em <= 1.00 
Be s : 4 : +) ee 2.00 

“ “ bits a OD 
Books sold by Phillips, Sampson, & Co., 14.25 
Quarterly Journal, . : : s 5 
$ = - = . R = 1.00 
Books sold by Brown, Taggard, & Chase, 33.82 
= ‘© Rev. Seth Chandler, z 1.10 


From Ladies of his Society, to make Rev. 
Edward J. Young a Life-member, . 30.00 


Quarterly Journal, . : - 1.00 
From H. L. Warner, final cipiteed on Life- 

membership, 2 : : A . 10.00 

Quarterly Journal, 2 : “ : 2.00 

* ee ; ; : : . 1.00 

o : : : : : 3.00 

Books sold in Sharon, Mass.,_. ; a LAA 


From Auxiliary Society in Templeton, Mass., 60.00 
Books sold by Crosby, Nichols, & Co., 157.46 
“é *¢ in January, at Rooms, . -. 74.02 
Quarterly Journal, . 5 - c . 1.00 
From Society in Grafton, . - - 7.07 
Quarterly Journals, . : : - . 4.00 
eE Eel . d ; : 1.00 
Books sold by Rev. George Osgood, . 5 te! 
Quarterly Journals, : 3 s : 4.00 


oe oe e “ : sees OU 
Books so in Sharon, Mass., ‘ ‘ 1.40 
Quarterly Journals, . ; ‘ ; . 2.00 
Books sold in Scituate, . 2 ; ; 4,40 
Quarterly Journal, . i 5 2 23.00 

iz “cc 4, 00 
From Society in West Bilayowalen:i in additions 7.25 
Quarterly Journals, : : : : 4.00 
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ce 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Books sold in Providence, A rs $ 1.80 
From Society in Littleton, Mass., . SIS aS 
Quarterly Journal, . c : : «) AOD: 
oe LS = 2 2 5 5 2.00 
Quarterly Journals in Leicester, Mass., . 14.00 
Books sold by A. Hutchinson, : . 12.00 
Quarterly Journals, . : “ . 4.00 
Books sold by Whittemore, Niles, & Hall, 12.79 
From “ Fulano,” for India Mission, . . 10.00 
«First Cong. Society, Burlington, Vt., 22.00 
‘¢ Society in Peterboro’, N.H., . . 33.00 
Quarterly Journals in Syracuse, N. Y., . 35.00 
Books sold in Channing Society, Newton 
Corner, . < 3 - - “123.26 
Books sold at Rooms, in Pdicees 2 - 82.59 


